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M. THALBERG’S 
NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 





THALBERG’S BALLADE, 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 


Price 4s. 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced ——— 

umes, 





THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 


New Series. Price 3s. each. 


No. 13.—Scrennde from “ Il Barbiere.” 
14.—Duct trom “ Zauberfléte.” 
15.—Barearole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16.—* La ci darem” and trio, “ Don Juan.” 
17.—Serenade by Grétry. 
18.—Romance from “ Otello.” 

“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some sclections 
from the ‘Art of Singing applied to the Piano, ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
delivery of cantabile passages.” — The Times. 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


OR ORCHES TR A—Meverserr’s GRAND 
EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 


Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 


IGNOR GARDONI’S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 
Romance. By Signor Muratori. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 











MR. SIMS REEVES’ ANNUAL CONCERT 
Will take place on : 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, JULY 23, AT 
XETER HALL, when, in addition to a highly 


attractive programme, will be performed MA ZEPPA, a new Cantata 
composed expressly for this occasion by Mr. M. W. Batre, i 
The following artists will appear :—Mad. LEmMens-SHeRrkINGTON, Miss Patmen, Mr. 
SanTLey, Mr. Cuartes Hate, Mr. Piatti, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Full Band and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. M. W. Batre. 
Stalls, 10s. 64. ; Reserved Area, 5s.; West Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets at Cramer, Beale & Wood’s, 201 Regent Street ; Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond Street ; and at the Office of the Sacred Harmonic Sgciety, Exeter Hall. 





XETER HALL.—A new Oratorio, by J. R. Scuacuner, 
“ISRAEL’S RETURN FROM BABYLON,” will be giveil at Exeter Hall, 
on Wednesday, July 30, in Aid ofthe British Columbia Female Emigration Society. 
Vocal parts by Mile. Titiens, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. W. H. Weiss, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. 
A complete Orchestra of eminent professors, and Chorus of 500 voices, by the 
Members of the National Choral Society. 
Conductor: Mr. ALrrep MELLon. 
Stalls and Tickets at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “WARBLINGS AT DAWN.” 


Romance for Piano. 3s. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ “THE SWISS BOY.” 


Transcribed for Piano. 3s. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ “WARBLINGS AT EVE.” 


For Piano. Solo, 3s. Do. Duet, 3s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WALES.” For the Piano. 12 Books, 3s. each. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ WELSH FANTASIAS. 
No. 1. “NORTH WALES.” 4s. , 
London: Roperr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, where the Hanover Square 
Rooms may be engaged on all occasions. 





LLE. GILLIESS will Sing “SLEEP AND THE 

PAST,” the new Song composed expressly for her by Mr. KniGurt (author 

of * She wore a Wreath of Roses,” and “ Say, what shail my Song be to-night 2’), at 
the Grand Concert on MONDAY EVENING, in St. James’s Hall. 





R. SCOTSON CLARK will Play his New Mazurka, 
“LA MIGNONNE,” on Pievest, Woetrt & Co.’s Grand Piano at the French 
Court in the Exhibition, THIS DAY, and every day during next week. 





ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that she has REMOVED to No. 26 Upper Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, 





gs By Howaarp Giover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unpr 
success. Encored on every occasion. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosey & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 








YOUNG LADY, pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music, is desirous of obtaining a home in the family of a Gentleman, Professor 
of Music, for which she would give the proceeds of any engagements made for her 
either in Teaching, Singing, or Pianoforte, or as Public Vocalist. Voice good — 





words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author’s Instr ation 
Price 9s, In cloth (400 pages). , ‘ 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever publi hed, of Mozart’s great 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberfiéte, 53. 

Bocsry & Sons, Holles Street. 





poseru GODDARD’s PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


Price 7s, 6d. (‘T'o Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosey & Suns, Holles Street. 
No. 29 


M 
— Address, C. W., Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





WNGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limirep). — 
Persons it tending to become Shareholders, and who have not yet sent in an 
Application for Shares, are requested to do so forth with, p 
Forms of Application and perm nner ye — = yoo at o Company’s Office, 
og 5 and all the principal Musiesellers in Town and Country. 
ateainiiainea - ‘ Martin Cawoop, Secretary. 
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ABIICLED MUSIC PUPIL.—Dr. MONK, Cathedral, 


York, has a vacancy in his house for a Pupil. Ageabout 15. 





O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.—J. H. 


JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every 
description of Musical Work, greatly under the usual charges. Estimates given, 


104 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the British Museum. 
l I \HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(A. D. 1834), 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
On January 1, 1862, Capital, from Premiums alone, £403,165. 
Income upwards of £68,000. Assurances £1! 634,755. 
Bonuses average more than 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium, 
Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 





Cnartes INGALL, Actuary, 





J FINCHAM, Orecan-pipe Maker, Voicer, and Tuner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms. 





ar CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 


the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the ene does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note) 2s. id. Post-free. 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 





A SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London ; 18 Hanover Square. 





AZEPPA.—Batrr’s new Cantata, at Mr. SIMS 
REEVES’ GRAND CONCERT, on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall. 
Principal parts by Mad. Lemmens-SHeRrRINGTON, Miss Parmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. SanTLey. Full Band and Chorus. 
Conductor: Mr. Batre. 
The Music, Songs, and Ballads will be published on Thursday morning. 
Cramer, Beate & Woop, 201 Regent Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 2Is., 


HIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Henry F. Cnortey. 
* Every page of these volumes offers p'easant reminiscences, No one singer of merit, 
or pretension to it, no distinguished p of the period, is without his or her 
portrait. Whether as a conscientious history, a graceful series of portraits, or an 
anecdotical record, the author must be congratulated on the work he has accom- 
plished.” —Atheneum. 
* The value of this work to all of musical taste is unquestionable. They cannot fail 
to derive from it considerable information as well as amusement.”—Sun. 


Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








LUMENTHAL’S “DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” 


transcribed for Piano and played with such distinguished success by the com- 
poser at his Concert at the Marchioness of Downshire’s residence, Belgrave Square, 
is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where the 
song (sung by Mad. Sainton-DoxBy) may also be obtained, price 3s. 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 


Score, with Accompaniment of Pianoforte cr Organ, demy 4to (size of ‘* Musi 
eal Cabinet”). Price 1s,— Boosey & Sons have much pleasure in announ- 
cing their new Edition of the “ Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent 
paper, and in a form einally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. ‘The 
text revised by G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Crank. Asa 
specimen of cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation 
of the universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the 
publishers are ble to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Music- 
sellers, Post free, 1s. 4d. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s, 


Boosty & Sons, Holles Street. 


Ne SONG BY A. REICHARDT, “MEMORY.” 
Poetry by Desmonp Ryan, dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth. 3s, : 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 241 Regent Street. 








EW PIANO MUSIC, by G. W. Hammonp. 
Romance in G major, price 2s. 
Second Romance (in A flat), price 2s, 
In the Press. 
“IDYLLE,” dedicated to the Lady Mary Winpsor Ctive, price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY’S. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 
YDNEY SMITH.—LA HARPE EOLIENNE. 


Price 4s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


YDNEY SMITH.—LE JET D’EAU. Price 4s. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GQ YDNEY SMITH.—RIPPLING WAVES. Price 2s. 6d. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 











YDNEY SMITH.—UNE NUIT D’ETE. Price 2s. 6d, 


‘Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


(GGAN4 — QUl VIVE! Grand Galop de Concert, 


Price 4s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


UHE.—GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. Grand Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 4s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K_ UHE-LOGIE O’BUCHAN. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











Price 3s. 





Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


| | tied RICHARDS.—THE LASS O’ GOWRIE, 





Beer RICHARDS—SAVOURNEEN DEELISH. 
Asupown & ~~ Square. 


DOLPHE SCHLOESSER. — DON PASQUALE. 


Briliiant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera, Price 4. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 3 


ADAME OURY.—IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA, 


Grand Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. Price 5s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLLMICK.—ELFIN REVELS. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLLMICK. — DIANA. Grand Galop 


Price 4s, 











Price 3s, 





de Concert. 
Asnpown & Parry. 18 Hanover Square. 


\DWIN M. LOTT.—SEMIRAMIDE. 


Rossini’s Opera. Price 4s. 
Asunown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


H W. GOODBAN.—THE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ 
e OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORIE, An Easy, Concise, and 
Complete Course of Instruction, Price 5s. 

ASHDOWN & Paxry, 18 Hanover Square. 


GIBSONE.—LE CARILLON DE BRUGES. 
Asupown & Fwy 5 Sanare, 


GNACE GIBSONE.—'THE DANCING WATER. 
A Fairy Tale. Price 3s. 
AsuDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square 


AROLD THOMAS.—NOCTURNE on the Air 


“ Come where my love lies dreaming ” Price 3s. 
AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


JJERDINAND PRAEGER.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 
ASHDOWN & eau , ae Square. 


ERDINAND PRAEGER.— AULD LANG SYNE. 
AsHpown & Pines, ie | a Square. 


BRissAc.—THE CRUISKEEN LAWN. Price 33. 


= AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. Sap ae 
QCOoTson CLARK. A DREAM OF FAIRYLAND. 
Pric 


e 3s, 
Asnpown & Parny, 18 Hanover Square. 


G CUSINS.—REVERILE. Price 3s. 


e AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





Fantasia on 








| hesi ACE 























Lonvon: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


In the way of novelty I have nothing to record, except it be that, instead 
of a hot July sun, we are favoured with a combination of cold and wet, 
which would not be out of place in November. I am not aware, 
however, that theatrical managers here complain of this strange, 
anomalous, and disagrecable state of the weather, for it fills their 
theatres to overflowing. The Theatres Royal are, of course, closed. 
It they had been open, I believe the heat would have been fearfully 
oppressive, just as firmly as I share the popular credence in England, 
that, whenever any grand review or sham fight of our gallant Volunteers 
is announced, every individual who goes out without an overcoat and 
an umbrella ought instantly to be regarded as a maniac, and his 
property, if he possess any, immediately be managed by his next of kin. 
“ Make hay while the sun shines” is a very good proverb for farmers 
and other persons engaged in pursuits agricultural, bucolic, and generally 
rustic. As these individuals desire as large a quantity of hay as 
possible, it is not extraordinary that they should take as much interest 
in Phebus Apollo as the most fanatic Guebres who ever prostrated 
themselves before their god, as he rose upon the hills and plains of 
Persia. But theatrical managers do not want tomake hay. Their wish 
is to make money; and as they can effect this agreeable process much 
more successfully in a wet, drizzling summer than in a fine one, it is very 
natural that the soaking rain which fills the farmer’s heart with dismay, 
should render their’s undisguisedly hilarious. Nor are theatrical 
managers the only persons partial to wet weather. What would the 
crossing-sweeper do without a due supply of mud, and whence is he to 
obtain mud unless there be rain? Then, again, are not omnibus-pro- 
prietors, cab-owners, umbrella-makers, water-proofers, and a whole 
host of other persons too numerous to mention, almost as much 
indebted to Aquarius for a goodly portion of their incomes as the 
Pasha of Egypt 1s to the annual rise of the Nile for the replenishment 
of his exchequer ? ‘Truly has it been observed, that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, and with equal veracity may it be 
asserted that gvhat is one man’s poison is another man’s meat. Yes; 
while the agricultural interest is dunner wettering at an awful rate, 
and proprietors of coffee houses, with gardens in the suburbs, tearing 
their hair from sheer desperation, the Berlin managers are in te seventh 
heaven of delight at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre. M. et Mad. 
Denis have proved a great hit. At the Victoria Theatre, the attraction 
is Golinelli’s Ballet Troupe, at the head of which is the elegant and 
accomplished Clandine Couqui, whose performances have already been 
honoured on several occasions by the presence of His Majesty the King, 
and various other members of the Royal Family. At Wallner’s 
Theatre, a piece called Der Goldonkel is enjoying a highly successful 
run, while the two smaller theatres, namely, Callenbach’s and Meysel’s, 
are doing good bus’,— to adopt for once the argot employed any 
day in the week by close-shaven men, with very shiny, and, sometimes, 
very greasy hats, who seem to live on the pavement of Bow Street, 
— Garden — with short farces, considerably broader than they are 
ong. 
At Kroll’s Theatre, the revival of Des Adler's Horst has proved a small 
mine of gold to the management. Des Adler’s Horst is one of those 
works which seem to have become part and parcel of the German people. 
Some of its melodies are as firmly rooted in their hearts as ‘ The British 
Grenadiers,” or ©The Girl I left behind me,” is in those of our own 
population. It was first produced, about thirty years ago, at the old 
Konizstiidti-ches Theater, and ran for a great number of nights. By 
the way, as I have not much to tell you to-day about the Present, I 
may as well have a chat about the Past, and give you a few more details 
about the ahove opera and the above theatre. The author of the libretto 
cf the Adler’s Horst was Herr Carl von Haltei, who enjoyed a fair literary 
reputation in his time. The composer of the music was Herr Franz Gliser, 
conductor at the theatre in question. He was not only an accomplished 
musician, but a man of great practical experience in all that related to 
the stage. He was, moreover, animated by a rare feeling of devotion to the 
interests of the establishment of which he was a member. His duties 
Were not restricted to those generally performed by a conductor, but 
he had, in addition, to arrange every work produced, so as to suit the 
powers of the various artists. The parts of the prima donna (always a 
high soprano) had to be transposed for Amalie Hihnel, whom, as a 
great public favourite, it was necessary to keep constantly employed. 
The same was true of many tenor parts as well, such, for instance, as 
that of Arturo in J Puritani, the fair artist looking very graceful, and 
Acting with great propriety in male costume. But Glaser soon 
managed to avoid the trouble of continual transposition, which latter, 
by the way, proved highly embarrassing to other artists, who naturally 
Wished to sing the various parts in their respective original keys. He 




















collected an admirable band, which he brought to such a state of per- 
fection, that it was, at last, able to transpose at sight into any key that 
might be desired. In this band were such artists as the late Saint 
Lubin, leader and first violin; Julius Rietz, violoncellist, now con- 
ductor at the Theatre Royal, Dresden ; and Urbaneck, first violin, now 
leader at the Victoria ‘Theatre, A friend of mine informs me that 
he was once present at a representation of Donizetti’s Belisario, when 
the barytone part of Belisario was supported by Herr von Kaler, 
a bass; the tenor part of Alamiro, by Herr Eicke, a high barytone ; 
and the soprano part of Antonina, by Amalic Hihnel, a contralto, 
so that nearly the whole opera had been transposed a third lower 
than Donizetti composed it. As classical opera was not then allowed 
to be represented at the old Kénigstiidtisches Theater, the energy of 
the management was devoted to the productions of France and Italy ; 
and just as that management had been the first to introduce to public 
notice Rossini’s operas, and the earlier efforts of Auber, with Henriette 
Sontag, Jiiger, Wiichter, and Spitzeder, it was subsequently the first to 
produce Bellini’s Norma, I Montecchi, e Capuletti, Il Pirata, Beatrice di 
Tenda, La Straniera, I Puritani, &c., as well as the works of Doni- 
zetti, who was then beginning to achieve a reputation, Of the members 
of the company at this perioJ, one only is still on the stage; that 
one is Herr Fritz Beckmann, now at the Hofburgtheater, Vienna. He 
was the original Vater Renner, in Des Adler’s Horst. Amalie Hihnel, the 
first representative of Rose, in the same opera, went, when the Konigstadt 
company was broken up, to the Theatre Royal, but she did not find the 
latter a fit scene for her peculiar talent, and dicd, several years ago, in 
Vienna. Mlle. Livia Gerhardt, who was also a charming Rose, married 
Dr. Frege, of Leipsic. err Fischer—Richard—afterwards became, 
like Amalie Hiihnel, a member of the Theatre Koyal and is at present, 
living, in the enjoyment of a pension, at Potsdam. Herr Holzmiller, a 
fine man, with a magnificent tenor voice, who was a great favourite, 
weut to Hanover, where, I believe, he still resides, as a private gentle- 
man. Mlle. Beckiir, — Marie — who married him, died in the above 
capital, A previous representative of the same part, Mile. Dickmann, 
a native of Berlin, and pupil of the late celebrated Rellstab, is now the 
wile of Herr Seidelmann, conductor at the Breslau Theatre. Adele 
Beckmann — Veronica — has also retired from the stage, and resides 
with her husband in Vienna. Herr Greiner — Cassian — died, last 
February, at Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was the manager of the 
theatre. A subsequent representative of the part, Herr Ferdinand 
Voss, a highly gifted singer and actor, from whom great things were 
expected, enjoyed, I regret to say, but a short career on the stage. His 
powers declined in consequence of an irregular mode of life, and he 
now supports himself by singing in the tap-rooms of Berlin. Herr 
Claipins — Lazarus —is now a teacher of music. The company I 
have just enumerated was followed by one far less satisfactory, which 
was the first to give C. Kreutzer’s Nachtlager in Granada, and 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, then new to the public. The only 
artist of repute in the entire troupe was Herr Erl, who is still engaged 
as tenor at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna. Another and far 
superior company was, however, soon formed, thanks to Herr Glaser. 
Herr Erl was retained as first tenor. Among the other members, 1 may 
mention Herr Schrader —the present proprietor of the Brandenburg 
Hotel — who was engaged as “ lyric tenor ;” Herr Oberhoffer, bary- 
tone, now at the Carlsruhe Theatre ; Herr von Kaler, bass, and Mlle. 
Ehnes, prima donna. ‘This lady possessed a charming voice, admirably 
trained, and was equally good in German, Fresch and Italian Opera. 
She married Captain Flies, and is the mother of the talented young 
artist, Mlle. Bertha Flies, who made so successful a début, some two 
years siuce, at the Royal Opera House here, and is now winning golden 
opinions from the public of Breslau, by her impersonation of Gri tchen 
in M. Gounod’s Faust, ‘The company consisted, at first, by the way, 
of Austrians exclusively, and I bave been informed that, when the 
Prussian national song, composed by Franz Gliiser, was first executed 
ou the birthday of the late Friedrich William IL, the effect was most 
ludicrous. Fancy the members of the company all and each singing, 
first solo, and then in unison— 
* Dann ruf’ ich stoltz, ihm Zugewandt :; 
Mein Vaterland ist Preussen,”* 


| 


* Will “ Our Own Correspondent ” oblige us, on future occasions, by 
translating whatever German he may choose to quote, as, by so doing, he 
would, particularly when a juke depends on the clear comprehension 
of his contributions, oblige those readers of the MustcaL Worip who 
may not be German scholars? As it is, we have been compviled to 
trauslate the above lines ourselves. Here they are in their English 


garb:— 


« Then, turning round, with pride I ery, 


My native land is Prussia.” . 
Ep. Musican Wortp. 
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| 
with a Viennese accent so thick that it might, in popular parlance, have | the member 


been cut with a knife. To the above names must be added that of Herr 
Ficke, afterwards engaged at the Royal Opera House, then manager of 
the Stadttheater, Magdeburg, and now landlord of the Hotel de Baviere, 
Leipsic. He was especially useful in French “ acting” operas. It was 
then rather a dangerous game to compete with the Royal Opera in this 
peculiar kind of work, for Sophie Lowe and Herr Mantius, both in their 
prime, were excellent in Le Postillon de Lonjumeau, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, L’Ambassadrice, etc. But, as is frequently the case, the 
government establishment, with its large subsidy, was frequently 
distanced in the race for novelty by the private theatre, thanks to the 
energy displayed by the management of the latter, and the zealous 
industry exhibited by the members of its company. Thus, after the 
great success achieved by Adolphe Adam’s Au fidéle Berger, they 
studied and produced his Brasseur de Preston in a week, so that they 
had been playing it for a fortnight before it was brought out at the 
Royal Opera House. It is almost superfluous to add that they succeeded 
in taking mest of the gilt off the gingerbread before that dainty came 
into the hands of their privileged rival. Halévy’s grand works, also, such 
as La Juive and Guido et Ginevra, were first produced in Berlin at the 
Konigstiidter Theater. A short time subsequently, in consequence of 
the dearth of novelty, the operatic speculation began to fail, and the 
late Herr Cerf, a sharp-sighted, practical man, who regarded art 
simply as a means for acquiring money, discharged the German 
Operatic Company. The various artists were dispersed in all directions, 
Franz Gliiser, who deserved a better fate, proceeding, as conductor, to 
the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, where he died. In 1840, the first 
Italian Opera Company that ever gave performances in Berlin appeared 
at the Konigstadter Theater. 

There have been grand doings at the Singacademie lately. His 
Majesty has presented that institution with a colossal marble bust of 
Louis Spohr, from the chisel of Herr Carl Bliser, jun. In com- 
memoration of this event, so creditable to all persons concerned, a sort of 
inauguration festival was held, in the large hall, under the direction of 
Professor Grell, the bust occupying the place of honour in front of the 
singers, After a chorale by Zetter, came pieces from the two oratorios, 
Die letzten Dinge, and Des Heiland’s letzte Stunde, as well as Spohr’s 
setting of the 8th Psalm. The last production was once executed by 
the Singacademie, in the presence of the composer. The simple but 
solemn musical ceremony was brought toa conclusion by Leonardo 
Leo’s celebrated “ Miserere.” I may mention, with regard to the 
Singacademie, that, after the winter season, a number of the most 
sterling pieces have been selected for this year’s practice, thus interesting 
both members and hearers. The following list of the works executed 
will prove this: 1. Ph. E. Bach: Die Israeliten in der Wiiste. This 
oratorio, which, as far as I know, had never previously been executed 
in Berlin, was given in full. 2. Seb. Bach: “Ich lasse dich nicht.” 
3. Cherubini: Requiem. 4. Curschmann: “ Barmherzig und gnidig.” 
5. Jacobus Gallus (Hahn): “Ecce quo modo.” 6. Grell: “ Pfingst- 
lied.” 7. Jos, Haydn: “Der Friihling ” (Jahreszeiten). 8. Antonio 
Lotti: “ Crucifixus,” for eight voices. 9. Palestrana: a. “Tu es Petrus;” 
b. “Ave, regina.” 10. Perti: “ Adoramus te.” 11. Andreas Rom- 
berg: 12th Psalm. 12. Schicht: “Veni, sancte spiritus.” 13, Stiir- 
mer: 15th Psalm. 14. Fasch: 16 part Mass, 15. Wilsing: “De 
profundis,” for sixteen voices. 16. Wollank: Requiem. 
‘Hymne an die Sonne,” and “ Preussische Festlieder,” by Eccart and 
Stobbius. The summer vacation commenced on the 9th inst. 


T have nothing more to tell you concerning matters musical in Berlin | 


this week, so I will, with your permission, give you an account of the 
Siingerfest der norddeutschen Liedertafel (Vocal Festival of the 
“ Liedertafel” of North Germany) at Hanover, which took place from 
the 13th to the 15th last month, and which, profiting by the railway 
facilities at present existing between the two capitals, I attended, not in 
the capacity of a member of the “ Liedertafel,” but, to quote Robson, 
simply “as a man; asa man.” The proceedings commenced by the 
members going in procession, at an early hour, to the royal palace of 
Herrenhausen. On their road they were almost overwhelmed with 
flowers flung to them by fair hands. To this compliment they 
responded, as in duty bound, with musical “Hochs” or cheers. On 
arriving at Herrenhausen, all the waterworks of which royal abode 
were spouting away briskly in their honour, the singers halted before 
the palace, and, forming themselves into a semicircle, screnaded the 
King, who appeared on the baleony by the side of the Crown Prince. 
At the conclusion of the serenade—if I may so designate a piece of 
music sung in the early morning—a substantial breakfast was provided 
in the palace for the visitors by his Majesty, who, together with the 
Crown Prince, was himself present. After a few more songs had 
been sung, the signal for returning was given at twelve o'clock ; 
not @ moment too soon, for, thanks to regal hospitality, some of 


17. Zelter: | 


s would not, had they remaincd any longer, have been 
able, with that certainty which is so desirable in musical matters, 
to take part in the subsequent business of the day. However, 
they were all right by the time they reached the Theatre 
Royal, which was densely crowded by an appreciative audience, and 
which had been most kindly placed at the service of the “ Licdertafel” 
by the King, who, as you are aware, is a great admirer of music. The 
programme was as follows : 1. Overture to Hans Heiling, by Marschner ; 
2, “ Vineta,” by Franz Abdt ; 3. “ Réslein im Walde,” by C. L. Fischer ; 
4. “Griin,” chorus, with horn accompaniment, by Storch ; 5. “ Sturme- 
smythe,” chorus, with band, by Franz Lachner; 6. Overture to Tunn- 
hiiuser, by R. Wagner ; 7. “ Heidenréslein,” by Werner ; 8. “ Stiindchen 
aus den Burschenfahrten,” by Otto; 9. “Zum Walde,” chorus, with 
horn accompaniment, by Herbeck; and, 10. “ Friihlingsgruss an das 
Vaterland,” by Vincent Luchner. Immediately after the concert, the 
singers were arranged in due order, according to the alphabetical priority 
of the respective towns to which they belonged, with the flags and in- 
signia so dear to German minds, and marched off to the Odeon, one 
band heading them, and a second being placed midway in their ranks, 
The festivities at the Odeon lasted to a late hour of the night, or rather 
an early hour of the morning. After a short period devoted to sleep, 
the singers wended their way to the railway station, where a gaily 
decorated steam-engine, with carriages equally gay, was waiting to convey 
them to a charming spot called Marienburg. At four o’clock a grand 
dinner was again prepared in the Odeon, and at ten o'clock there was 
a ball, which afforded unalloyed satisfaction to both ladies and gentlemen. 
Altogether, the festival was a great success, as, indeed, these things 
generally are in Germany, for the Germans are a simple good-natured 
race, easily satisfied, and exemplifying in the highest degree the force 
of their own proverb: “ Wergern tanzt, dem ist leicht gepfiffen.” 
Poor Marschner was not forgotten, despite what the Spaniards are so 
fond of repeating, namely; “‘A muertos y 4 idos ya no hay amigos,” 
or, as I might express it, were I not so fond of national proverbs: 
“We soon cease to recollect the dead.” When the procession, on its 
/ return from Herrenhausen, arrived in front of the house formerly 
occupied by the deceased composer, -three loud cheers were given, 
while very many of the singers, separating themselvesefrom the main 
body, made their way to the churchyard. At the grave, marked by the 
bust sculptured by Hurtzig, and richly decorated with garlands and 
nosegays, they sang a chorale to Marschner’s memory. 
VALE. 
SO <  -- 

THE THIRTY-NINTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
LOWER RHINE. 


(Continued from page 436.) 


In preparing the organ-part, Mendelssohn has confined himself within 
narrow limits, and we everywhere observe that delicate tact for which he 
was distinguished in all works of this kind. Not only in the solo songs, 
but even in the choruses as well, he makes only a moderate use of the 
organ; so that, by its being gradually worked up, and by its full powers 
being reserved for the last, it is more admirably blended with the whole 
composition. It is greatly to be desired that the Leipsic Trade Union 
would avail themselves of the score, now in the possession of Herr 
Ignatz Seydlitz, for an edition of Solomon. Herr Seydlitz is well known 
for his love of art, and would, without doubt, accede to any expressed 
| wish of this description, with as much alacrity as he displays in allow- 
ing access to the treasures of his musical library, the greater portion of 
which he inherited from his father-in-law, Herr Varkenius, who rendcred 





such service to music in Cologne. 

At the very commencement of the oratorio, in the overture writien 
for only two violins (with which the two oboes go), two tenors and 
basses, the organ produces a fine effect, not alone in the largo, with the 
chords of the full instrument, but also in the allegro, with the basses 
strengthened by means of the pedal, and the harmonic filling-up in the 
manual by means of the labial stops or tongue-works. 

In the first chorus (No. 2.), the B major chord of the organ, preceding 
the introduction of the choral basses without accompaniment at the 
fourth crotchct, prepares us, in quite a different way to the simple B of 
the double basses, for the festive song, “ Mit Harf und Cymbal-klang 
erhebt Jehovah’s Macht.” The organ accompanies the full chorus in 
tasto solo; when the sopranos, contraltos, and tenors begin (without any 
bass), it strengthens the vocal parts without mixture, and sixteen-fect 
register, while the whole instrument is not employed till the conclusion, 
where the choral basses and tenors intone for the last time, in B major, 
the principal motive, “ Ihm, aller Herren Herr.” 

The following bass air in E flat major (No. 3, 3/4), the only air for 
bass-solo in the entire oratorio (perhaps an aftcr-interpolation?), accom- 
panied in the original merely by two violins and the figured bass, has 
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heen scored by Mendelssohn with an evident love for the organ, the | then swaying up and down with the second figure of thé theme: 


Viola di Gamba stop predominating. In scarcely any other number 
does the organ appear so self-dependent; but the additions are very 
modest, and, with a wonderful delicacy of feeling, are derived from 
suggestions in the violins or the vocal parts. Thus, Bar 10—15 of the 
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* The solo violoncello part in the bars 12—15 even obtains subsequently 
a perfectly independent figure of its own at the conclusion of the theme 
in F major upon the dominant of E flat, five bars before the reintroduc- 
tion of the original key: “ Preise den giitigen Herrn alle.” 
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But even this figure is only anticipated, for its base appears sub- 
sequently in the first violin, the vocal part, and the bass: 


The conclusions of the melodic periods, accompanied in the score 
only by the bass, Mendelssohn fills up harmonically with the organ, 
We have gone somewhat into detail with this number, in order to give 
our readers a slight notion of the way in which Mendelssohn has 
supplied the organ part. 

The air was sung with expression and dignity by Herr Carl Hill, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, whose full soft voice is admirably adapted to 
oratorio-singing. 

In the grave of the introduction to the magnificent double chorus, 
No. 4, in B major, “Mit frommem Sinn und heil’gem Mund,” we first 
experienced the peculiarly wonderful effect produced by the sustained 
chords of the full organ, while the stringed instruments are proceeding 
exclusively in heavy quavers. This combination is, indeed, indescribable ; 
the waves of sound flow in upon us in such a way, that we are no longer 
capable of distinguishing which ones are pressing forward the others, so 
wonderfully and solemnly do the columns of air from the quivering 
organ-pipes sough forth and combine with the vibrations produced by 
the strings of 107 fiddles of all sizes and forms. ‘Then came, too, in 
the principal movement, the two particularly sonorous choruses, kept 
distinet by their respective positions —for the breadth of the hall allowed 
the orchestra, especially the violins, to be placed between them — and 
ivalling each other in the precision of their attack, in their accentuation, 
and in the freshness of the voices of the singers, taking up the melody 
from all sides of the hall, like so many multitudes of the people streaming 
to the Temple, at the powerful leading motive : 
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a figure expanded in the middle, and again at the conclusion, into a 
longish suite, and, by means of the united choruses — the basses being 
tripled in the chorus, the orchestra and the pedal of the organ— rising 
to a climax, the various tone-steps towards which tower gigantically 
one above the other; all this combined, elicited, with irresistible power, 
a storm of applause, such as is seldom heard. The musician, astonished, 
and even carried away like anyone else, asked himself, “ By what means 
has the composer produced such an immense effect?” We have given 
above the three or four notes of the four bars on which the entire 
chorus of ninety basses is built. 
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STATISTICAL RETURN OF THE PERFORMANCES AT 


THE IMPERIAL OPERA HOUSE, VIENNA.* 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
There were 210 operatic performances, 90 ballet performances, 


and 16 mixed performances, on the 316 evenings the theatre was 
open, from July 1, 1861, to May 31, 1862. ‘The following was 
the operatic repertory : — 


Auber, Die Ballnacht, 3 times; La Part du Diable, twice ; Balfe, 


The Bohemian Girl, once; Beethoven, Fidelio, 4 times; Bellini, 
Norma, revived, 7 times; Boiéldieu, Za Dame Blanche, 3 times ; 
Cherubini, Les Deux Journées, 3 times; Donizetti, Marcia di Rohan, 
revived, 6 times; Le Philtre, 4 times; Belisario, 4 times; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 3 times ; Lucia di Lammermoor, 3 times ; Linda di Chamouniz, 

once ; Dom Sebastian, 4 times ; La Fille du Réyiment, revived, twice ; 

Flotone, Stradella, 3 times; Martha, 6 times ; Gliick, Iphigenia auf 
Tauris, twice ; Gounod, Margarethe, new, 17 times; Halévy, La 

Juive, 8 times ; Kreutzer, Das Nachtlager in Granada, twice ; Lorzing, 

Czaar und Zimmermann, twice; Maillard, Das Gléckchen, new, 8 

times ; Marschner, Hans Heiling, revived, 8 times ; Mendelssohn, Die - 
Heimkehr aus der Fremde, new, 4 times ; Meyerbeer, Robert le Diadble, 

13 times ; Les Huguenots, 8 times; Le Prophéte, twice; L’Etoile du 

Nord, 6 times ; Mozart, Don Juan, 6 times; Die Zauberflite, 5 times ; 

Le Nozze di Figaro, 5 times ; Der Schauspieluirector, 5 times ; Nicolai, 

Die Lustigen Weiber, twice ; Rossini, Guillaume Tell, 7 times ; Schubert, 

Die Verschworenen, new, 12 times; Spohr, Jessonda, once; Verdi, 

Hernani, 7 times ; 41 Trovatore, 10 times ; Rigoletto, 6 times ; Wagner, 

Der fliegende Hollinder, 10 times ; Lohengrin, 3 times ; Weber, Oberon, 

twice ; Der Freischiitz, 8 times. 


You are now posted up pretty well in what has been done here 


in the way of operas during the past year. The Recensionen 
publishes also a list of the ballets performed, as well as of the 
members of the company, and the number of times each individual 
member sang or danced. But as the list would not, I should 
opine, prove particularly interesting, L forbear forwarding it. It 
is reported, as a settled matter, by several papers, that we are to 
have an Italian Opera this year. Those persons who pretend to 
know all about the matter say that the speculation is a private 
one, started by a number of wealthy musical amateurs, who have 
expressed their willingness to advance 100,000 florins, which are 
ready at any moment. The company is to perform for four 
months, commencing on the Ist October, but it is, apparently, 
not yet decided at what theatre. Herr Wolf, formerly stage- 
manager at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, has already, it it 
asserted, been secured to direct the artistic branch of the enter- 
prise, and is busily occupied in making the requisite engagements. 
He has entered into negotiations — so, at least, I am informed — 
with various celebrities, among whom are Mlle. Artét, Mlle. 
Trebelli, the Sisters Marchisio, ‘I'amberlik, and Angelini. Mind; 
I do not vouch for the truth of the above statement. I give it as 
I heard it. 











* In the previous season, when the theatre was open only 301 nights, 
42 operas, 3 being new ones, were produced. Of these 42 operas, 
35 still remain in the repertory. The 7 operas which have been with- 
drawn are: Le Postillon de Longjumeau, by Adam; Fra Diavola, by 
Auber ; Dominga, by Dessauer ; Leonora, by Donizetti; Die Kinder 
der Haide, by Rubinstein ; Taunnhiuser, by Wagner ; and Euryanthe, 
by Weber. < 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tur Jubilee Concert was worthy to commemorate the event in honour 
of which it was projected — viz. the successful completion of the 50th 
year of the Philharmonic Society — its golden wedding with the 
sympathies of our musical public. The fact of its taking place has 
already been recorded in a few lines; but the occasion is too interesting 
to be dismissed with a brief historical paragraph, Since its. institution 
in 1813 the Philharmonic Society has —to use a homely phrase — seen 
various ups and downs. Nevertheless, even in its darkest and most 
threatening periods, it has never once departed from the high standard 
which it set itself from the beginning, never once by lowering that 
standard endeavoured pusillanimously to minister to a taste less 
scrupulous and refined than that to which it made its first appeal, and 
to which it is indebted for a world-wide celebrity. Thus it has never 
forfeited the good opinion of those who actually constitute the tribunal 
adjadging in this country the real position of the musical art, and who 
have invariably rallied round the Philharmonic in its moments of 
temporary trial. Amid all kinds of well-intended, however bigoted 
opposition, the society has submitted to reform after reform, and pre- 
served its moral equilibrium —a sign that its constitution is of the 
strongest and the healthiest. The office of leader was done away 
with, and the undivided control of the conductor’s stick established; 
but the concerts, in the face of endless hostile presentiments, went on 
as usual. No one, in the end, regretted the fiddle and piano, which 
rather fought against each other than helped each other out. <A 
plurality of conductors was next gradually abolished — for the whole- 
some despotism of one, engaged from year to year to direct the whole of 
the cight performances; and yet, loud as was the outery from many 
quarters, the Philharmonic firmly and consistently held its course, until 
opposition died away, and the perpetuation of the new system was 
sanctioned by unanimous approval. The late Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, 
our national English composer, the illustrious Prussian Mendelssohn, 
and Herr Ignace Moscheles, the renowned pianist, were alternately 
appointed conductors; and at one time the idea was entertained that 
Mendelssohn himself would consent to undertake, season after season, 
the sole direction. Mendelssohn, however, was too deeply absorbed in 
other pursuits, and the hope of his becoming perpetual conductor was 
speedily and inevitably abandoned. 
Many and serious discussions now ensued upon the claims of this and 
that professor to undertake the responsibilities of the post, which 
ultimately—in 1846 —was offered to and accepted by Mr. Costa. That 
ge deman continued in office, with manifest advantage to the perfor- 
* ganices, until 1854, when, after a brilliant reign of nine years, he abdi- 
cated. With a single exception this was the severest blow ever dealt 
to the Society. But, nothing daunted, the Directors for the following 
year—with the imdefatigable Mr. Anderson (who has been one of the 
seven aniually elected for nearly a quarter of a century) at their head— 
obtained the services of a new conductor, «s notorious as Mr. Costa, 
though from another point of view. The year 1855, during which Herr 
Richard Wagner wielded the baton, was one of the most disastrous on 
record, Happily his engagement terminated with the series of concerts, 
ead, as the Music of the Future did not seem to sort with the com- 
plexion of our one great conservative institution, its renewal was 
never contemplated. At this juncture it was generally rumoured that 
the Philharmonic was on its last legs. “ What a pity,” said one, “to 
stop seven years short of its Jubilee!” “Half a century,” observed 
another, “ would be such a respectable term of existence! It might 
then decently give up the ghost, having performed its mission.” “And,” 
interrupted a third, “leave the rest to be worked out by younger and 
more energetic hands.” On all sides the opinion prevailed, that if Mr. 
Costa could not be prevailed upon to accept office again, there was an 
end of the Philharmonic. But how was that to be brought about? Mr. 
Costa had not been dismissed from his post (the idea of dismissing Mr. 
Costa!); he had resigned it of his own accord; and unless the seven 
directors—on behalf of the forty members and sixty associates—were 
to approach the great Neapolitan with words of contrite repentance, 
and crying “ Peccavimus!” bey him on their knees to save them, he 
would be likely to turn a deaf ear to their petition. This course, how- 
ever, did not suggest itself ; or, at any rate, if suggested, was not carried 
out. On the other hand, the vigorous constitution of the Society once 
more stood it in good stead. Even this last blow failed to prove mortal, 
At the eleventh honr it was remembered there was such an English 
musician as Mr. Sterndale Bennett—an old member of the Philharmonic, 
who had frequently served as director, and in bygone years as often 
conducted the performances. To Mr. Bennett was tendered the 
conductor's baton, which he courageously grasped, and has wielded ever 
since, with honour to himself and profit to his employers. From the 
first season during which this eminent musician officiated as conductor, 
the star of the Philharmonic has shone with undiminished lustre, and 


its fortunes have steadily risen; this, too, in spite of a still more deadly 
blow than the voluntary secession of his celebrated predecessor, viz 
the involuntary secession of no fewer than forty-seven of the 
most distinguished members of his orchestra. In 1861 the duties of 
these excellent professors, at the Italian Opera, were found incom. 
patibl. with those which called them, about once a fortnight in the 
spring and summer months, to the Hanover Square Rooms. The extra 
nights at Covent Garden being now extended to Mondays, and the 
Philharmonic concerts also taking place on Mondays, the one or the 
other must be abandoned. Mr. Gye (who can blame him ?) would not 
dispense at these extra performances with the services of more than 
half his band; and so there was no alternative for the Philharmonic 
but to change its nights or give up its concerts. To give up the con- 
certs was out of the question. To change the nights of performance 
was difficult for more reasons than one; in addition to which there 
was a sort of superstitious dislike to any such innovation on the 
custom of nearly half a century. Here was the worst dilemma of all, 
Never before had the society found itself in such a strait ; for until now 
it had been a sort of traditional etiquette to consider the Philharmonic 
concerts, like those of the Sacred Harmonic, privileged. Times had 
changed, however, and the tradition was ignored. The tough consti- 
tution of the society, nevertheless, even in this grave emer-ency, helped 
to save it. It was too hale and hearty, and its ways of life too honest 
and simple, to be doomed to die just yet. The spirits of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, Weber, Spohr and Mendelssohn, would have 
risen to forbid it. The forty-seven involuntary seceders were promptly 
replaced by forty-seven new comers; some from Her Majesty’s Theatre 
(also, by the way, rather tenacious of life), some from the Crystal 
Palace, and some from Professor Bennett only knows where. At any 
rate, in 1861, the 49th series of Philharmonic concerts — which many 
of the society’s most constant patrons never expected to see — com- 
menced as usual, with a grand orchestra, of nearly eighty performers ; 
and, as if to throw down the gauntlet to destiny, the directors, who 
modestly and timorously had reduced the number of concerts to six, 
resolved in the interim, wisely and boldly, to revive the old system 
(dating from 1818), and return to the time honoured “eight.” The 
incidents of the seasons 1861 and 1862 are tolerably familiar to our 
readers, The new (or almost new) band has been brought more and 
more under the control of the conductor ; and the first eight sympho- 
nies of Beethoven (to speak of nothing else) have been twice performed 
in such a manner as to sustain the well-earned reputation of the 
Philharmonic, In short, the society was never in a more flourishing 
condition ; and, instead of dissolving at the end of the fiftieth season, as 
was anticipated, it was celebrated the other night—in St. James’s Hall 
(the Hanover Square Rooms not being big enough for the occasion) — 
with a “ Jubilee ” concert of varied and splendid attraction, attended by 
one of the largest and most brilliant audiences ever assembled at a 
musical entertainment. Thus, in the year of expected dissolution, the 
patrons of the Philharmonic have had nine performances instead of 
eight, the profits of the extra concert amounting to little short of 500/. 
As this was a really memorable event in the annals of a society the 
earliest to call attention to genuine music in this country—a society to 
which we owe the knowledge, now so general, of the greatest orchestral 
works of the greatest orchestral composers, which revived Haydn and 
Mozart, introduced us successively to Beethoven, Spohr and Men- 
delssohn, and at the concerts of which nearly all the most admirable 
performers on various instruments of the last half century have from 
time to time appeared—we append the programme of its “ Jubilee Con- 
cert””-—-a document to be read with interest by all who wish well 
to art: 

PART I. 

ove Beethoven 


Hummel 
Spobr 


Overture, “ Leonora” _... ove eee ove 
Recitative and Aria, ‘‘ Matilda von Guise” ... eo 
Concerto in D minor, violin a 











Hymn, soprano solo, chorus, and organ, ‘ Hear 

prayer”... ee en) ee ove Mendelssohn 
Fantasia, Pianoforte, orchestra and chorus ... Beethoven 
Finale, * Lorelei,” soprano solo, with chorus Mendelssohn 
Overture, composed expressly for this occasion Sterndale Bennett 

PART IL. 
Sinfonia in C (Jupiter) .. oes ase 
Scena, ‘“‘ Ma la Sola” "eee 
Theme Variée, violoncello 
Arietta, con Coro (Armida) oon eee eve 
Aria, “* With joy the impatient husbandman”’ 
Overture (Euryanthe) 
Conductor : 


As we believe the principal artists, vocal and instrumental, gave 
their services gratuitously, we shall not criticize this concert. And, 
indeed, were we to undertake the task we should have little but praise 
to award, inasmuch as the singing and playing was of the highest 
order, every one without exception evincing an amount of zeal in pro- 
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on to the importance of the occasion. The sensation created by 
Herr Joachim, in Spohr’s fine concerto; by Mad, Lind Goldsehmidi, 
in Mendelsschn’s Hymn (organ, Mr. E. J. Hopkins), and the bravura 
from Beatrice di Tenda 3 and by Mlle. Titiens, in the magnificent finale 
from Lorelei, is indescribable. As a matter of course, they were in 
each instance unanimously recalled. Mr. Santley, too, in the airs from 
Hummel’s Matilde and Hay dn’s Seasons, and Sig. Piatti in his brilliant 
and well-written variations, received the most flattering applause ; 
while last, not least, Mrs. Anderson, whose final appearance in public 
it was, and who thus worthily terminated a long and honourable 
career in a composition by the great Beethoven which she had been 
the first to introduce to the English public — how many years since it is 
needless to enquire — was greeted, both on entering the orchestra and 
at the conclusion of her performance, with hearty and general cheers, 
that did not subside until she once more appeared to bid farewell to her 
admirers, Professor Sterndale Bennett was, nevertheless, amid all the 
talent that surrounded him, the legitimate hero of the evening. When 
he stepped on the platform he was hailed with enthusiasm ; and after 
the overture of Beethoven and the symphony of Mozart—by which 
masterpieces the efficiency of the orchestra he may be said to have 
improvised as well as trained was most favourably tested — the 
demonstrations were renewed. But it was the new and beautiful over- 
ture, suggested by Moore’s Paradise and the Peri, which he had composed 
for the occasion—decidedly one of the most finished, as it is one of the 
most original and imaginative works from his pen — that afforded the 
audience the fittest opportunity of expressing their high estimation of 
Professor Bennett’s services. Notwithstanding its many difficulties, 
the execution of this new work was one of the most absolutely perfect 
we remember; and thus the members of the band were able to show in 
the most graceful manner the respect they entertained for their con- 
ductor. The overture was listened to from first to last with an extra- 
ordinary amcunt of interest, and the composer recalled to the orchestra 
at the conclusion, amid a storm of applause. As, no doubt, Paradise 
and the Peri will be one of the chief features at the next series of 
concerts, we may for the present defer speaking of it at such length and 
in such detail as its merits demand, The romantic and chivalrous 
prelude of Weber, always one of the capital displays of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, brought the Jubilee Concert —a “Jubilee” in the fullest 
sense— to an end with becoming pomp. There was then another 
cheer for Professor Bennett, and the brilliant company dispersed. 


—_—<<—><_ 


A VISION AT COVENT GARDEN. 

(From “ Punch.”) 
Has Mr. Gye been placing Robert the Devil upon the Covent Garden 
stage with a view to the settling the Italian question? We do not 
mean the question whether Italian operas and operas in Italian can or 
cannot be better given at Covent Garden than anywhere else in Europe, 
because that question has been settled in the affirmative a long time 
ago, and even the Parisian critics are compelled to yield reluctant assent 
to the decision. But wé mean the question of the resuscitation of the 
Pope’s supremacy. The thought certainly occurred to us the other 
night as we gracefully lounged in our stall, and if the “ waits” between 
the acts were not so short at this house, we might have thought the 
matter out on the spot. Let us do so here, where (his looking glass 
being turned up) Mr. Punch has no vision of loveliness to distract his 
eye, and where, Mrs. Punch having gone to the International to annoy 
others with her crinoline, he has not to take thought for his immortal 
ancles, 

The situation of the respected Pope Pius the'Ninth is most unques- 
tionably and unmistakeably set forth in that third act, and marvellous 
triumph as it is of scenic effect, its esoteric merit is even a higher virtue 
in the estimation of Mr, Punch, Sir Bulwer saith, 

“From vulgar eyes a veil the Isis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask what Hamlet means.” 

No such veil interposes between Mr. Punch and the subtle mystery of 
the scene, and he beholds that terrible vision of the Nuns and the 
Branch with one eye on Salviani and the other on the Vatican. The 
process makes him squint horribly, but a true statesman is always 
ready to squint in the interests of humanity, Palmerston squinted a 
little in the direction of Nice, and may be even now thought to have a 
slight Mexican cast in his eye. Why, any stupid clown can look straight- 
forward—it requires genius to see both sides of a picture at once. 

Yes, Mr. Gye, grateful to Italy for the demi-gods and double-god- 
desses of song whom she hath sent him, resolves to repay her by lending 
his aid to a settlement of her chief trouble ; and he has placed, in such 
gorgeous guise as never was seen before, the story of the Pope’s sin 
and trouble before the eyes of our International audiences. Let the 
foreigners, when they go back, say that a Miraele play has been got up 


porti 











for them, a Mystery, like that which Victor Hugo describes as having 
been seen on the broad stone at Notre Dame. 

Behold those massive ecclesiastical ruins (Beverley, our son, your 
right hand, and may it never forget its cunning), stretching far back, 
the arcades, the huge windows, the still lofty tower. There is Rome. 
It is moonlight, dim moonlight, for has not her sun set? There are 
scattered the tombs, in the desecrated grave-yard. You shall see their 
contents anon. Enters the Tempter. He is master of the situation, and 
of all the jugglery thereof. You may think it is Formes, and truly that 
genial owner of the portentous voice was with us just now, but surely 
this evil presence hath more of the priestly air. That sensuous, keen, 
crafty face is discharged of the tenderness that redeems Bertram from 
our entire hate —Bertram was a father—this is only a Monk. Do you 
not recognise Antonelli? But who next? Look, this is not Robert 
the Devil, but Pius the Dupe. He is bewildered, and he does not like 
the work that is set him. He has some recollections of a Will (see 
Dean Swift and Brother Peter hereon) which bids him abstain 
from unhallowed pursuits. The tempter ridicules his fears, and points 
to the Golden Branch. There it lies in the hand of the dead. “Take it,” 
says the evil one, “and it will give you new power and authority, 
council-doors will fly open before it, and the bravest shall be struck 
down into stupor at its brandishing. Go, and take it.” The tempted 
trembles. ‘The Will forbids me. The Golden Branch —it is not a 
Golden Rose—it is a Curse.” “Take it, and use it, fool.” But he will 
not. With a bitter sneer Bertrantonelli steps back, waves his hand, 
and summons his allies. The tombs yawn, the arcades whiten with 
spectral forms, and a crowd, gliding in precession, and performing all 
manner of imposing antics, suddenly surrounds Roberto Nono. What 
does it al! mean? Dead superstitions, galvanised traditions, obsolete 
vows, lifeless observances, mocking homage, are resuscitated to intoxi- 
cate the unfortunate dupe—and, look again—those are rot ruins; you 
behold the interior of St. Peter’s, swaddled in grave clothes, and lit 
with smouldering candles, and all the Shams are dancing and careering 
around Pio il Diavolo. The fumes of the incense go up, and the 
enchantment seizes him, and he believes that he is to go forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. He snatches the Branch, and it is, as he truly said, 
a Curse. Brandishing it, and with his face glowing with the madness 
of his false exaltation, he waves his Branch—Pius the Dupe stands on 
high, and curses the nations of the earth who do not bow down to him 
and worship him. But what is the terrible red light that is lurking in 
those cloisters? What are the hideous Things that as yet are creeping, 
cat-like to arch and pinnacle— drop the curtain, quick. The end is 
not yet. 

Take the story back to Italy with you, ladies and gentlemen who have 
come over to our Show. And when you have preached the sermon, do 
justice to the text. Say that Meyerbcer’s noble opera, which has been 
in abeyance for sundry reasons for many a year (is one of them a recog- 
nition of the fact that the grand scene may be something too appalling 
for Anglican tastes?), has been brought out by Mr. Gye with a splen- 
dour of illustration worthy the stage that has given us the Prophéte and 
the Huguenots. Say that the magnificent and highly coloured music is 
played and sung (you may say rendered and interpreted if you like 
slang) to perfection, and that Tamberlik’s Robert and Formes’s 
Bertram are each admirable —one for its chivalry, the other for its 
vigorous passion — and you may speak well, also, of ladies who put out 
their whole powers with a loyalty more effective and more welcome 
than much frigid perfection that hath been seen. Tell everybody that 
everybody who is anybody sees the Covent Garden Roberto. 

Then add (it is due to the great composer, and to the greatest singer 
among us) that a second homage is done to Meyerbeer by the pro- 
duction of the same opera at Her Majesty's Theatre. That here, 
there is much to praise, and that here there is one feature on which 
praise is thrown away, seeing that all hath been said thereof which 
canningly devised paragraphs can set out. Say that at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre Titiens holds the part of Alice. You wiil scarcely find an 
auditor to whom it is needful to say more. But should you meet such 
an one, add that those who desire to see and hear an Alice, should go to 
the Haymarket Opera House, while those who wish to witness and appre- 
ciate the opera of Robert the Devil must go to Covent Garden. It might 
not be unwise to imitate the first bishop of Bath and Wells, a Scot, 
whose traditional answer to the King’s inquiry which of those cities he 
would have for a see was so broad a reading of the first name that the 
King thought he wanted—and gave him—bauth. 

Mr. Punch is instigated to add, that should the Pope’s perusal of 
these remarks (Punch is always translated to him by his Cross-hearer) 
induce him to wish to go to Covent Garden, he must telegraph to the 
box office under the portico in Bow Street—the management cannot be 
answerable for any mistake that may arise by people’s being misled into 
the traps of touts. Infullibility will please to copy the address, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MIONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MONDAY, JULY 28. 





LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


N consequence of the extraordinary demand for places 
at the DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT CONCERT, on Monday evening last, and in 
order to accommodate those who were unable to obtain admission, the Director begs 
to announce that he will give 
TWO MORE CONCERTS, 
The 10st, 102d, and positively the last of the season, as follows :— 

On MONDAY EVENING, July 28, the entire programme of last —, 
Concert, selected from the works of all the great masters, which was received with 
such extraordinary enthusiasm, will be repeated. 

On TUESDAY EVENING, July 29, there will be a Beethoven Night. 
The instrumentalists will include MM. Cnartes Hare, Joacnim, Piatti, &c. 

Vocalists: The Sisters Marcutsio, Miss Banks, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims KEEveEs, &c. 

Conductor: M. Benenicr. 

For full particulars see programme. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Is. 

Tickets, for which early application is requested, may be obtained of Messrs. Chappell 
& Co., 50 New Bond Street. 

PROGRAMME OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST. 

Parr I.—Quartet, in-E flat, Op. 44, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, MM. 
Joacnim, Wiener, Scurevrs, and Piatti (Mendelssobn); Song, “A bird sat on an 
alder bough,” Miss Banks (Spohr); Song, ‘“‘ The Wanderer,” Mr. Weiss (Schubert); 
Sonata, in A, for Violoncello solo, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Sig. Piatti ( Boc- 
cherini); Song, “ Dalla sua pace,” Mr. Sims Reeves (Mozart); Harpsichord Lessons, 
Mr. Cuarces HaAtte (Scarlatti).* 

Part Il. — Elégie, for Violin solo, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Herr 
Joacuim (Ernst); Songs, “ The Savoyard,” “* ‘The Kiss,” Mr. Sims Reeves 
(Beethoven); Canzonet, ‘t The Mermaid’s song,’’ Miss Banks (Haydn); Sonata, in A 
major, dedicated to Kreutzer, for Pianoforte and Violin, Mr. Cuartys Hatie and 
Herr Joacuim (Beethoven). 

Conductor: Mr. Benepict. 
To commeice et Eight o'clock precisely. 

Nortice.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of remain- 
ing till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the 
last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. 

Between the last vocal piece and the Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, an interval 
of Five Minutes will be allowed. ‘The Concert will finish before Half-past Ten o'clock. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony 3s.; Admission, Is. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hail, 28 Piccadilly ; Chappell & Co., 50 New 
Bond Street, and all the Principal Musicsellers. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Icnoramus.—On the contrary. The document was as follows: —“ Spohr 
born Now therefore (1852) — years of age. First appeared in 
England as a violinist at Philharmonic Concert, March 6, 1820; per- 
formed at four, and led two of those concerts in that season. First 
became known to the English public as an oratorio composer by the 
production of his Last Judgment at Norwich Festival in 1830. 
His second oratorio, Calvary, produced in London in 1837, at 
Hanover Square Rooms, and performed at Norwich under his own 
direction in 1839, asalso subsequently, His last oratorio, The Fall of 
Babylon, written for and performed at Norwich Festival in 1842. 
Spohr visited England in 1843, when he conducted his Fall of 
Babylon for the Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall. 
Came again to England at the express invitation of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in 1847, and conducted the performance of several 
of his works, including a new Psalm, which was performed for the 
first time. In the prospectus issued by the socicty in October last, 
they promised to produce in the present season Haydn’s Seasons 
and Spohr’s Calvary ; this promise has been fulfilled. During the year 
cleven subscription concerts have taken place. The large hall is 
now closed for decoration, ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society purpose 
taking steps to improve the organ. It is hoped that the directors of 
Exeter Hall wiil be equally alive to the necessity for improving the 
means of ‘ exit.’” 

Ow tet-rre.—Read: Board of Professors :—Charles Lucas (principal), 
John Goss, George A. Macfarren, Henry Blagrove, Walter Macfarren, 
The medals were awarded as follows :—Ladies—silver medal, Miss 
Fanny Armytage ; bronze medal, Miss Emily Pitt. Gentlemen ~ 
silver medal, Henry Robert Eyeres ; bronze medal, John Heywood. 











NOTICES. 
To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that Jor the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE Mustcat Word is established 
at the Magazine of Mxssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’ Clock P.M, on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. . 
ra Two lines and under 
MMS | Every additional 10 words 


we 28, 6d. 


coe 6d. 


To PuBLISHERS AND Composers.—All Music for Review in Taz 
MusicaL Wortp must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Toe Mustcat Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general, interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musican Wortp. 


Che Alusical Worl, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1862. 








O return to the subject of a recent discussion with a very 
learned German contemporary *—there can be no doubt 
that Marx allows himself to be carried away too far by his 
indignation against contrapuntal affectation, when he desig- 
nates the fact of composing a retrograde imitation f (so con- 
structed that it shall repeat a theme backwards, note for 
note, from the end to the commencement), as a feat suited 
only to a mere note-spinner, “unless, indeed,” as he goes 
on to add, “the theme be so artistically turned as to be as 
good,‘ when reversed, as in‘its original form.” 
No one, however, will allow that the celebrated fugue- 
theme in Beethoven’s B flat Sonata, Op 106 — 














can ever be considered as artificially twisted ; and yet, in 
the course of the fugue, it proves capable of a retrogressive 
imitation : — 














In this shape it appears three times successively, giving rise, 
moreover, to a lively intermediary movement, which Marx 
quotes, while he appears not to have perceived that it is 
developed out of the retrogression itself. 

A mere note-spinner’s talent might have produced a cor- 
rect retrogressive copy, and even have effected the trans- 
position into the remote minor key ; but the fact of deciding 
whether the theme, if not constructed with this especial object 
from the beginning, was adapted to a retrogressive imitation, 
and whether the latter deserved a place in such a work of 
art, could alone be accomplished by a deeply experienced 
master. As such did Beethoven decide, when planning out 
a movement which Marx can hardly find words forcible 
enough to praise. If we attempt to examine a little more 
attentively what the master has done, we shall, we think, see 








* The Niederrheinische Musik Zeitung. 
_t The original German word —as we have said— is Krebsgang, 
literally, a“ Crab’s Walk,” or a “ Crab’s Mode of Walking.” 
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that the theme is adapted to a retrogressive imitation in 
consequence of its consisting of three characteristically 
different and rhythmically separate groups, each of which, 
as may easily be perceived, is capable of being reversed — 
yiz., the first three tones with the shake, the two following 
identical figures, on different parts of the scale, and the 


passage at the conclusion; but more especially in con- 


sequence of the second of these groups : — 





producing in the retrogressive imitation, a new theme as 
original as it is characteristic : — 





—and which subsequently proves eminently useful in the 
fugue. This striking and indisputable instance is not men- 
tioned in any of the elementary works with which we are 
acquainted. 


—- 4 


NLESS Government is induced to grant a subvention, 
the Royal Academy of Music will have to close its 
doors in a few years. ‘The current expenses of the Institu- 
tion are now in excess of the annual subscriptions, the 
payment by the students, and the interest on stock, by an 
average of 500/.; and as the capital in hand is about 4,2001., 
it is not difficult to ascertain the term of existence of the 
Academy. How the Institution has fallen into its present 
state may be told in a breath. ‘The original founders of the 
Royal Academy of Music, with the late Earl of Westmore- 
land at their head, having collected donations to the amount 
of nearly 8,000/., opened the Institution in 1823. A goodly 
list of subscribers was also obtained. The effect of dona- 
tions and subscriptions at starting was the gratuitous educa- 
tion of many of the pupils. Thus was the institution 
placed, in one respect at least, on a footing with Continental 
Conservatoires. It was soon found, however, that private 
subscriptions were of such a precarious nature as to 
render this very desirable object utterly impracticable ; and, 
indeed, but for the sum of 2,250/. presented from the profits 
of the Westminster Festival in 1834, it is doubtful if the 
Institution would have survived until now. ‘The fact that 
the income of the Academy, including the subscription of 
Her Majesty, amounts barely to 206/. yearly, places its 
situation in a true light; and unless the legislature comes 
forward with an annual grant, or the public, taking a 
far greater interest in musical instruction than it has done 
of late years, supports it by donations and subscriptions, the 
Royal Academy of Music is undoubtedly on its last legs. 
There is no doubt about the matter. ‘The Institution in 
Tenterden Street will have to close its doors, and many of 
the students, in all probability, will be compelled to forego the 
profession upon which they had fixed their uttermost hopes, 
and for which only their talents had adapted them, since no- 
where else could instruction be conveyed to them in so cheap 
aform. To show what the Academy has done for those who 
applied for teaching under its guidance, it will suffice to 
state that since 1823 twelve hundred and forty pupils have 
been admitted, one hundred and ten of whom have been 
educated gratuitously, and three hundred and sixty-seven 
on terms below the regulated tariff. 





The Professors, Members, Associates, and Honorary 
Members of the Royal Academy of Music, alarmed for the 
safety of the Institution, and anxious to restore it to its 
former stability and renew its former prestige, have memo- 
rialised Government through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, for “the 
grant of a building for the carrying on of the operations of 
the establishment (a support enjoyed by all the scientific 
and artistic bodies in the metropolis),” since it would “greatly 
relieve the Academy of its apprehensions ;” insinuating at 
the same time that “the concession of yet more liberal 
assistance would give the power of diminishing the charges 
to students and increasing the number of free scholarships, 
and thus vastly enhance the benefits of the Institution.” 
The memorial, with the names of the memorialists appended, 
was printed in the last number of the Musica Wor p. 
The general claims of the Academy are well advanced, and 
strongly advocated. It is urged, among other things, that 
many of the chief public positions in the musical profession 
have been filled by disciples of the Academy; that forty 
years’ experience has proved the necessity of such an esta- 
blishment; and that the immense importance of music, as 
furnishing thoughtful and entertaining occupation to the 
industrial classes, is now recognised universally. 

Every lover of music must needs wish well to the Royal 
Academy of Music, even although he may take exceptions, 
on certain grounds, to the mode in which it has been some- 
times conducted, and by consequence his prayer will be with 
that of the memorialists. We have fears, however, for the 
prosperity of the application. Music has been too long 
ignored by the authorities in this country to entitle it to 
serious consideration from Parliament, without a good deal 
of stir and bustle beforehand. ‘The Lords and Commoners 
who have their stalls and boxes at the Opera must first be 
taught that there is grander music even than the Italian, and 
that singers have a higher goal even than the Italian Opera. 
That music is an amusement, all know; but some have to be 
instructed that it is a great and refining art; and therefore 
there is just a possibility that Mr. Gladstone may view it in 
the former light, and not take the same pains with the 
presentation of the memorial—if it is to be presented— or 
the same interest in its consideration in his closet, as if it 
were a subject of finance. Let us, nevertheless, hope for the 
best. Some of the names annexed to the document must 
have their weight even with a Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and a minister so just, politic, and conciliating may think 
it worth his while to take the affairs of the Royal Academy 
of Music under the wings of his protection. R. 


—_4+——_ 


To the Editor of the Musican Wort». 
IR,—It is gratifying to our English amour propre that 
two English artists should hold leading positions in 
one of the great Italian Opera Houses. It is more satis- 
factory that they should appear there than that they should 
appear nowhere ; but it is much to be deplored that, having 
artists who are capable of filling such positions, and who may 
be compared advantageously with the greatest singers of the 
day, the reward held out to them should be a leading position 
in Irat1an Opera. What, it may be asked, is to become of 
our native composers, and of those among our singers who are 
not so fortunate as to obtain engagements at the Italian 
Opera? 
Shall we ever have an Opera of our own? Without 
doubt we shall. ‘There cannot be a question that such an 
institution is most earnestly desired by the public as well as 
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by our artists. The interest so constantly displayed in all 
that concerns English Opera, the ready recognition of a work 
of merit from the pen of any one of our composers, and, above 
all, the extensive patronage obtained when an English opera, 
or an opera in English, has been presented in a really efficient 
manner — witness Robin Hood at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and Dinorah at Covent Garden — all go to prove that it is 
only necessary that it should be established on a broad and 
liberal plan, for it to become a permanent and prosperous 
institution. 

Is it the mission of the English Opera Association to 
establish a National Opera? Perhaps. These are some of 
the conditions :— 

One of the great theatres should be the field of operations, 
both to give éclat to the undertaking, and that [English 
Opera may have the same advantages, as far as possible, as 
are enjoyed by Italian Opera. 

It is not necessary that the prices of admission should be 
the same as those of an ordinary theatre. The Company 
would, of course, comprise all the best English artists ; and 
the prices of admission should be such as would secure : 
proper return for the amount expended. 

There is also a fcreign artist whose name and whose 
services would be a tower of strength to the undertaking. 
If the services of Mlle. Titiens were available, the works of 
the great masters might be presented under the most favour- 
able circumstances; and we might have occasional perform- 
ances of Les Huguenots and Norma, Oberon, and even Don 
Giovanni, to relieve Balfe and Barnett, Wallace, Benedict, 
Auber, Halévy, Macfarren, &c. &c.: and who dares say that 
our new National Opera will prove a failure ? 

But where are the means for setting such an English 
Opera House on foot to be obtained? The English Opera 
Association has hitherto pursued a very sure, though a very 
slow course. Let it proceed still as slowly, if so surely. It 
has the privilege of publishing, as its Executive Committee, 
the names of gentlemen well known as musical amateurs. 

These must have influence with such as may wish well to 
English art and are inclined to lend it their aid. Let us 
wait, then, another season, if it be necessary, or until suffi- 
cient money has been obtained to commence in a manner 
which shall reflect credit on the cause, and insure success. 

Anything less than a thoroughly complete and well- 
appointed establishment will not fulfil the expectations 
raised by the prospectus of the English Opera Association. 

Rosin Hoop. 


—p——— 


MEYERBEER AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
May 19th, 1862. 

My DEAR sIR, 

I Have the pleasure to enclose herewith a resolution of 
the Board of Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, 
thanking you for your kind permission to perform your 
new compositions; and I hand you at the same time the 
medals referred to in the resolution which were struck to 
commemorate the opening of the Palace by Her Majesty in 
1854. 

After the remarkable enthusiasm displayed by the au- 
dience on Saturday and the unanimous expressions of the 
critics this morning, it would be impertinent in me to say 
anything. But I trust that you will allow me, on behalf of 
Mr. Bowley, Mr. Manns, and myself, as the three chief 
officers of the Company concerned, to express to you our 
gratification at your having found the Band of the Crystal 








Palace worthy of the special honour of introducing one of 
your grand compositions to an English audience, and our 
pride at the warm expressions of approval which fell from 
you both at the rehearsal and the performance. 

That you may long live to fill your present seat on the 
throne of the Musical profession is, Sir, the sincere wish of 
your faithful admirer and servant 

M. Meyerbeer. Grorcr Grove, 
Secretary to C. P. Comp. 


Kissingen, le 26 mai 1862, 

Monsieur, 

J’ar regu la lettre que vous m’avez fait V’honneur de 
m’adresser, ainsi que les médailles y jointes, presqu’au 
moment de mon départ de Londres. Je n’ai donc pas pu 
répondre de suite. Mais je ne veux pas tarder plus long- 
temps & vous dire combien j’ai été touché des sentiments de 
bienveillance et de cordialité que vous m’exprimez au nom 
de Messieurs les directeurs de la compagnie du Palais de 
Christal, ainsi que du souvenir si intéressant qui accom. 
pagnait votre missive. 

Vous ne me devez aucune reconnaissance (comme vous 
paraissez le croire dans votre lettre) pour vous avoir permis 
de jouer ma Marche du Couronnement au concert du Palais 
de Christal; car l’exécution de ce morceau par votre ex- 
cellent orchestre sous la direction de Monsieur Manns, son 
chef si intelligent et si consciencieux, a été splendide, et m’a 
fait éprouver une vive satisfaction. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, assurance de la considération 
la plus parfaite de votre trés-dévoué 

’ MEYERBEER, 


—_—————S > ~ —_— 


GRAND CIVIC ENTERTAINMENT AT 
GUILDHALL. 


On Thursday evening the Corporation of the city of London, 
desirous of offering a suitable welcome to the distinguished 
foreigners and other eminent persons visiting the metropolis 
on the occasion of the International Exhibition, gave a ball 
and concert at Guildhall, under circumstances of extraor- 
dinary splendour, in pursuance of a resolution unanimously 
adopted at a Court of Common Council specially convened 
for the purpose on the 19th of June. ‘The entertainment 
was similar in its character to that given by the Corporation 
in commemoration of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and all 
the necessary arrangements were made under the direction 
of a special committee appointed by the Common Council, 
and composed of the Lord Mayor, fourteen members of the 
Court of Aldermen, and twenty-nine Commoners, with 
Deputy Harrison as chairman. The invited guests were 
upwards of 3,000 in number. The concert, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, commenced about nine 
o'clock, and lasted until eleven. The programme is sub- 
joined :— 

Overture, “ Zauberfléte,” Mozart; Trio, “ This Magic Wove Scarf” 
(Mountain Sylph), J. Barnett, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss; Canzonet, “The Spirit’s Song,” Haydn, 
sung by Mad. Sainton-Dolby ; Scena, “Oh! ’tis a glorious sight” 
(Oberon), Weber — Mr. Sims Reeves; Air and Variati-ns (Crown 
Diamonds), Auber—Miss Louisa Pyne ; Concerto, Violin, Mendelssohn, 
performed by Herr Joachim ; Part Song, “Oh Hills! Oh Vales!” 
Mendelssohn, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Mad. Dolby, Messrs. 
Donald King and Weiss; Romanza, “ Ah! mon fils” (Prophéte), 
Meyerbeer, sung by Mad. Didié; Ballad, “My Guiding Star” 
(Robin Hood), Macfarren, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; Duet, “ All idea” 
(Barber of Seville), Rossini, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne and Signor 
Belletti"; Grand Overture (composed expressly for the International 
Exhibition, 1862), Auber. 
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The French national anthem was played by the orchestra 
at the conclusion. Dancing followed in the great hall and 
saloon, with an interval for supper, and was kept up until 
an advanced hour. ; 


——— 


«PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT.” 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 


Sir,—In the award of the umpires in the recent compe- 
tition for the prizes given by the Society of British Musicians, 
pesides the high terms in which the two successful quartets 
(No. 19, by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, and No. 7, by Mr. Edward 
Perry) are spoken of, srecial commendation is bestowed on 
No. 10 and No. 83. It has since transpired that these are 
severally the works of Mr. William Layland and Mr. Henry 
Baumer, whom I trust you will gladly assist in your columns 
to obtain the credit due to them for having so honourably 
distinguished themselves.—I am, truly yours, 

Cuas, E. StepHENs. 

2 Howley Place, Maida Hill, W., July 15, 1862. 
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Roya Horticutturat Society —The bands of the Zouaves 
and of the Gendarmerie of the Imperial Guard gave their parting 
performance in the Society’s garden on Wednesday afternoon, 
and left London on the following morning. The enthusiasm 
with which they have been received by the English public has 
greatly delighted them. 

Map. CzitLaG has accepted a very lucrative engagement for the 
forthcoming season, at the Barcelona Theatre. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socirty.—Elijah will be performed on Friday 
next, with Mlle. Parepa, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mad. Laura-Baxter, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley, as principal vocalists. 

BENEFIT OF THE Burnt-Out.—Prince George Gualitzin, who is at 
present staying at Paris, last week announced a concert to be given on 
behalf of the poor who recently suffered by the late conflagration at 
St. Petersburg. The Prince himself was to have conducted the 
orchestra, and several of the pieces in the programme were from his own 
pen, Next week we shall give an account of the concert, furnished 
from our correspondent “ K.” 

Music at THE INTERNATIONAL ExuiBition.—A series of performances 
has been given during the week by Messrs. Phasey, Richardson, Wil- 
son, and Tamplin, near the entrance to the Horticultural Gardens, with 
uniform success. Several of the pieces were much admired. Among 
these may be named Meyerbeer’s beautiful Lied (sung by Herr Reichardt), 
“Here on the mountain”—the voice part adapted for the euphonium, 
and played to perfection by Mr. Phasey, whose execution of a transcrip- 
tion for the same instrument of M. Ascher’s “ Alice, where art thou?” 
has also elicited great applause. Mr. Tamplin’s version of the National 
Anthem, with solos for harmonium, cornet, clarionet, and euphonium, 
played capitally by the arranger, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. 
Phasey, concluded the programme on each occasion. 

CrystaL PaLace. — ( Communicated.) —The Dramatic College féte, 
to take place to-day, is always one of the great events of the year at 
the Crystal Palace. ‘This season the ladies and gentlemen of the corps 
dramatique have set to work with a hearty goodwill to amuse their 
patrons. Foremost among the amusements will be the fancy fair, for 
which nearly forty ladies, the leading members of the dramatic pro- 
fession, will hold stalls. The fair will be opened at twelve o’clock by 
proclamation of the Herald, Mr. F. Romer. The great concert room 
at the Palace will be enclosed and fitted up as a theatre, with scenery 
and appointments, In it will be played what is humorously described 
asa “ New Sensation Drama in the style of Old Bartholomew Fair,” 
alternately with a uew burlesque by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled “The 
Rosebud of Stinging-nettle Farm, or the villanous Squire and the 
virtuous Villager” (being as domestic a drama as can be done in a 
quarter of an hour). “ Aunt Sally” will be kept by Mr. Buckstone 
and other celebrated artists ; “ Posés Plastiques” (newly and beauti- 
fully attired) by Mr. James Rogers, of the Strand Theatre ; a Photo- 
graphic establishment (by an entirely novel and original process) will 
be at full work by Mr. Toole and Mr. Paul Bedford; a Cirque 
Olympique will be opened under the direction of an experienced 
Manager ; a Royal Punch and Judy will be under the care of “ Little 
Clarke,” of the Haymarket ; and as the programme winds up by stating 





generally that, besides the preceding, there will be an endless variety 
of entertainments, it is pretty clear that the public will have no reason 
to regret encouraging, by their presence, the efforts of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the dramatic profession to cstablish their excellent charity 
at Woking on a lasting foundation. The féte will be continued on 
Monday, when the admission will be, as usual, one shilling, 


— SO 


Operas, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ir Don Pasquale, the most genial and admirable of Donizetti’s comic 
operas—by which is meant, in the strictest sense, “opere buffe ”—has 
little chance, at the present time. of Leing “ cast” with the perfection 
that many (too many) frequenters of the Italian Opera, in London as in 
Paris, still remember with keen delight, it is nevertheless a boon to 
meet with even one of the four “dramatis persone” exhibited, both 
from a musical and dramatic point of view, not merely with propriety, 
but in such a manner as fully to realise the beau idéal of poet and 
composer. Admitting the author of the libretto to be a poet (and some, 
with more or less success, have preferred feebler claims to the 
distinction), it is doubtful whether he could have dreamt of a more 
graccful, engaging, and at the same time spirited impersonation of his 
heroine than that of Mademoiselle Adelina Patti, who on Saturday 
night essayed the character for the firs’ time at Covent Garden. A 
more genuine success could not possibly have been achieved. ‘he 
responsibility entailed upon Mlle. Patti was in the present instance 
more than usually onerous, inasmuch as she was concerned with a Don 
Pasquale who, however zealous and self-confident, being utterly wanting 
in natural humour, was rather obtrusive than entertaining. Neverthe- 
less such was the vivacity, such the intelligence, such (to use a term for 
which we have no English equivalent) the esprit of her acting, that, 
since the incomparable assumption of Mad. Grisi, when Mad. Grisi was 
in her prime, no such piquant, attractive, and irresistible Norina has 
been witnessed. In each of her several costumes Mlle. Pattimnow a 
ready pupil in the hands of Dr. Malatesta, now a demure recipient of the 
advances of Don Pasquale, now a veritable tornado under the roof of 
the whilome peaceful bachelor, now an impassioned listener to the 
amorous declarations of Ernesto—looked the arch widow to admiration, 
and in each her conception and execution of the part were alike 
histrionically effective. A little more “ vixendom,” when Norina throws 
off the mask, and makes Don Pasquale ,thoroughly aware of the 
unlooked-for treasure he has picked up, would have rendered her 
performance irreproachable. Mlle. Patti should bear in mind that in 
this particular situation Norina is acting a part set down for 
her by her advisers—not exhibiting her own proper nature. Her 
singing was, from first to last, as nearly as possible faultless. The les- 

son duet with Dr. Malatesta was full of life and buoyancy; the great 

scena, in which Norina perplexes and torments the unfortunate “ Don,” 

was genuinely sly and humorous; and that (in the garden interview) 

where she reciprocates the love of Ernesto just as impulsive and tender. 
This last—in which Mlle. Patti was associated with Signor Mario, 
whose vocal tones, when married to the accents of passion, are, as ever, 
inimitable—elicited an enthusiastic “encore.” At the end of the opera 
—in place of the ordinary finale — Mlle. Patti introduced a valse, in the 
“ bravura” style, a composition which, alike elegant and effective, was, 
in the hands of the always ready and versatile young artist, a singularly 
brilliant display, This brought down the curtain amid immense ap- 
plause, followed by a summons for Mlle. Patti, who came forward with 
the other principal singers. 

Of Signor Mario’s Ernesto it is enough to say that the-audience were 
enchanted to welcome him once more in a part in which he has never 
known a rival. We need scarcely add that the famous serenade — 
“ Com’ é gentil” (sung behind the scenes)—was, as usual, redemanded 
and repeated. One of the best representatives of Dr. Malatesta since 
Tamburini, if the execution of the music be teken into account, is 
assuredly Signor Delle Sedie — not only an experienced singer, but one 
of the few stage “gentlemen” that walk the boards. The house was 
literally “ crammed co suffocation.” ‘ ; 

On Monday Guillaume Tell was given for the last time this season, 
Mad. Dottini (another new comer of more than average ability) taking 
the part of Mathilde, in place of Mad. Miolan Carvalho, On Tuesday, 
Don Pasquale was repeated. On Thursday, Robert le Diable was per- 
formed, with Mlle. Battu (vice Mad. Miolan) in the character of the 
Priucess; and last night the never-tiring Barbiere. Brilliant audiences 
have attended each performance. Dinorah (with Mile. Patti as the 
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heroine) is postponed until Tuesday, the 29th. Meanwhile, Mad. 
Penco’s engagement (as well as that of Mad. Csillag and Mad. 
Miolan) having expired, the new singer, Mlle. Antonietta Fricci, is 
(on Tuesday) to assume the part of Alice, in Robert. La Figlia del 
Reggimento is in preparation, for Mlle. Patti, and Masaniello, for Sig. 
Mario. Nothing can be more spirited than the actual management of 
affairs at this theatre. 
---- — 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tue English musical public is tolerably well acquainted with the 
Norma of Mlle. Titiens. It has been already acknowledged as the 
noblest assumption of the character of the Druid Priestess — with the 
single (and remarkable) exception of that of Mad. Grisi— since Mad. 
Pasta first made the English public acquainted with Bellini’s now most 
celebrated tragic work. Still further progress has, however, been made 
by the accomplished Teutonic songstress, whose uncommon natural 
gifts are well bestowed, inasmuch as she endeavours her utmost, in 
every instance, to turn them to the best account. ‘The most striking 
exhibitions of lyric tragedy are at the present time undoubtedly to be 
witnessed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where the “sabled heroines” of 
modern Italian opera are represented by Mlle. Titiens, whose Lucrezia 
Borgia, fine ag it has justly been pronounced, is at least equalled by her 
Norma. Mlle. Titiens may not sing ‘‘ Casta Diva” to absolute perfec- 
tion ; but no non-Italian singer — excepting Mlle. Sophie Cruvelli, and, 
perhaps, without excepting Jenny Lind —ever did; nor, by the way, 
did Mad. Grisi, who was nothing if not Italian, Still, even in this 
most arduous cavatina, Mlle. Titiens has splended points, her glorious 
voice coming forth “ trumpet-toned” in the cabaletta, In the superbly 
dramatic (however feebly musical) trio, with Pollio and Adalgisa — and 
more particularly in the famous passages, “ Ah, non tremare ” and “ O ! 
di qual sei tu vittima”— Mlle. Titiens very nearly equals the vigorous 
energy and transcendant enthusiasm of Mad. Grisi ; while in the duet, 
“In mio mano alfin tu sei” (Act II.), where the outraged Druidess by 
alternate threats and promises endeavours to make Pollio abandon 
Adalgisa, she —like Cruvelli— (may the word be uttered ?) all but 
surpasses her. Not to enter further into detail, the Norma of Mlle. 
Titiens is one of the most striking representations at present open to the 


“variegated crowd” which row invades the British capital city, and 


must not be confounded with the ordinary London public. The opera 
is, on the whole, efficiently played. Mad. Lemaire, in Adalgisa — as 
in all she attempts—is careful, conscientious, and correct; Sig. 
Armandi exhibits a certain manly energy that redeems the character of 
Pollio from its normal insipidity ; and Sig. Vialetti is an excellent 
Oroveso. The band, under the able guidance of Sig. Arditi, is irre- 
proachable. 

The first performance of Norma was on Saturday. At the second, on 
Thursday, Mile. Norden (Mlle. Van Noorden ?) appeared as Adalgisa, 
in the place of Mad. Lemaire, and was extremely well received. On 
this occasion the house was so thronged that the first part of the pcr- 
formance passed off in dumb-show ; nor was the uproar quelled until 
Mr. Mapleson came forward and addressed the audience as fellows :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you very much for the overwhelming patronage 
which you have th’s night bestowed upon me, and I deeply regret the inconvenience 
you suffer. Any lady or gentleman who may wish their moncy returned, or tickets for 
another night, can have the same on application at the box-office.” 

This set matters right, and the opera was allowed to proceed without 
further interruption. 

On Tuesday the Trovatore was repeated. Sig. Ginglini’s voice is 
now in thorough order; Mr. Santley is gradually making his way as an 
Italian singer of the first class; and Mile. Titiens — but of her there is 
no occasion to speak. Mad. Guerrabella has replaced Mlle. Carlotta 
Marchisio as the Princess in Robert le Diable. 

A new impetus has been given to the ballet at this house by the 
arrival of Mile. Katinka Friedberg, who, in M. Petit’s prettily arranged 
divertissement, entitled Le Reveil de Flore, dances with an agility, grace, 
and “aplomb ” worthy of the days when Terpsichore reigned supreme. 
To-night Le Nozze di Figaro wili be revived, which, immediately pre- 
ceding Don Giovanni in the order of composition, comes immediately 
after it in the order of merit. All the strength of the establishment is 
included in the “ cast.” Sig. Schira’s opera, Nicolo de’ Lappi, isin active 
rehcarsal. 

ee ae 
Concerts. 
--=-@ —— 

Map. Anicuini’s Concert.— The entertainment given from year 
to year by Mad. Anichini to her patrons took place at the residence 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Downshire, in Belgrave Square. 
So elegant was the company assembled, that one might have thought 
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they were all invited guests of the noble host and hostess, in lieu of a 
mixed audience of dilettanti. Mad. Anichini’s programme was as full 
of attractions 9s usual; and as usual the responsibilities assumed by 
herselt were wholly disproportionate to her legitimate claims as an 
artist. Beyond her share in a “ villanella,” by Sig. Pinsuti, an ancient 
preghiera (“ Alla trinita beata”), and a duct from M. Gounod’s Philimon 
et Baucis, with Sig. Ciabatta, her exertions were limited to a single 
solo, This, however, was the graceful romance, “Les adieux A la 
France,” from the late M. Niedermeyer’s opera of Marie Stuart, in 
which the sympathetic voice, correct method, and genuine expression 
of Mad. Anichini were exhibited to perfection. The rest of the vocal 
programme was as excellent as could be wished, but ‘too long to admit 
of more than a glance at the most striking features. Among the lady 
singers were Miles. Parepa, Guerrabella and Trebelli, to each of whom 
was assigned a solo—to Mlle. Parepa the brilliant cavatine from 
Auber'’s Le Serment, to Mile. Guerrabella a valse by Sig. Biletta, and to 
Mile. Trebelii an air from Mercadante’s Giuramento; cach performance 
in its way irreproachable. Solos were also entrusted to eminent pro- 
fessors of the other sex: to Sig. Solieri the romance from Martha; to 
Sig. Ciabatta a melody entitled “Souvenance,”, composed for the 
occasion by Sig. Vera; to Sig. Burdini a romance called “ Chanson 
d’amour,” by M. Membrée, the “enfant gaté”’ of Parisian saloons; to 
Mr. Tennant a new song by Sig. Pinsuti (“‘ Hast thou no tear for me?”), 
and to M. Gassier, Mozart's inimitable “ Non piu andrai.” Besides the 
foregoing — and an English ballad, set down for Miss Lascelles —there 
were three ducts, as acceptable on their own account as on that of the 
manner in which they were executed. It suffices to name “ Dunque 
do son” (Mile. Trebelli and M. Gassier), the duet for soprano and 
barytone from Verdi's Ernani (Mile. Parepa and Sig. Burdini), and 
Blangini’s pastoral, “ Per valli per boschi” (Mile. Guerrabella and 
Sig. Solieri). A solo on the violencello (Piatti’s Linda), by Sig. Pezze, 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, together with performances by a German 
pianist (Herr Blumncr) in the first part, and by an Italian pianist (Sig. 
Andreoli) in the second —-the first selecting a polonaise from Charles 
Mayer, the last an andante by Thalberg, and a danse by Gottschalk, 
completed one of the most attractive programmes Mad. Anichini has 
ever furnished at her annual concerts. The accompanists at the piano 
were MM. Vera, Pinsuti and Benedict. 

Herr Franz Ast, the well-known song (Lied) composer, gave 
a concert at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Friday 
afternoon, All the vocal music was contributed by Herr Abt, whose 
lieder, or ballads, enjoy almost as large a popularity in this country as 
in his own. ‘The vocalists were Mlle. Titiens, Mlle. Liebhart, Mile. 
Elvira Behrens, Herr Reichardt, Herr Scaria ; the instrumentalists, 
Herr Alfred Jacll and M. Rubinstein (pianoforte) and Herr Lidel 
(violoncello). Several of the pieces were familiar to the audience; 
among others, “ When the swallows homeward fly ” (Die Schwalben), 
sung by Mlle. Titiens; the “Bird Song” (Voyleim im Tannenwald), 
and “Good Morning” (Guten Morgen), by Mlle. Liebhart ; “ Ave 
Maria!” by Ml'e. Behrens ; and “O rosy morn!” (Schlab wohl, du 
siisser Engel, du), by Herr Reichardt. Two part-songs—*“O sweet- 
flowing streamlet!” (Am Bach) and “ Wood notes ”—rendered by 
Miles. Liebhart and Behrens, Herr Reichardt and Herr Scaria, were 
among the most interesting examples of Herr Abt’s talent. Mlle. Titiens 
was, of course, the grand attraction of the concert, and her singing was 
worthy of her great reputation, Besides the song alluded to above, she 
gave, * The nightingales are singing ” (Ste Wissen’s Kaum), and “ Thee 
only I love,” both in her most incomparable manner, demonstrating, 
beyond all question, that she was no less mistress of the simple than 
the grand, of the plain than the ornate style. Three small pieces on 
the pianoforte by Herr Jacll, and a solo on the violoncello by Herr 
Lidell, served to relieve the vocal music. 

Mr. Watter Macrarren gave a Matinée d’ Invitation to his friends 
on Saturday, the 5th inst., at his residence, 1 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, and presented them with an entertainment of great excellence 
and variety. -The concert opened, with Professor Bennett’s trio for 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, and concluded with Beethoven’s 
sonata in C minor for pianoforte and violin. In the former Mr. Walter 
Macfarren was assisted by Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti; in the 
latter by Herr Joachim. Need we say that his own admirable playing, 
assisted by such inimitable adjutants, made the performances reach 
the nearest possible point of perfection. Mr. Walter Macfarren 
selected for his solos Schulhoff’s “ Aubade,” two “ Sketches” by Men- 
delssohn, and a “Tarantella” and “ Impromptu” of his own compo- 
sition. The “Tarantella” was unanimously encored. Better still, of 
his own contributions, was a manuscript Sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello, which we are inclined to think is one of his happiest and 
most artistic efforts. ‘The vocal music was entrusted to Miss Banks 
and that star of the Royal Academy of Music that some time since 
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broke so brightly on the public gaze, Miss Robertine Henderson. Both 
ladies gave songs by Mr. Walter Macfarren; the former, “The Water 
Tay,” and the latter, “ A widow bird sat mourning for her love,” and 
“Welcome Spring.” The songs are gems of the poetico-sentimental 
style, and could hardly have been recommended by more genuine 
expression or sweeter voices. = 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—A Grand Military Concert, for the benefit of 
the French Charitable Association, was given on Saturday evening at the 
above hall, under the patronage of the Emperor of the French, the 
Ambassador of France, the Countess of Hainault, and a long list of 
English fashionables. The principal performers were the bands of the 
Gendarmerie and Zouaves of the French Imperial Guard, whose playing 
won admiration from all present. The first-named band, among other 
things of lesser note, executed the overtures to Guillaume Tell and Zampa 
in a masterly style, both of which were loudly applauded, and the latter 
encored. The Zouaves’ Band played a Marche Militaire by Hemmerlé, 
and the march from the Seraglio, with great effect. The two bands in 
conjunction performed as finale “ God Save the Queen” and “ Partant 
pour la Syric.” Mlles. Ida Gilliess and Georgi supplied some vocal pieces, 


Exerer Hatu.—The friends and patrons of the Metropolitan Free 
Drinking Fountain Association—certainly one of the most admirable 
social movements of the day—must have been thoroughly satisfied with 
the concert got up in its behalf on Wednesday night, since, judging 
from the high terms of admission and the concourse assembled, there 
must have been a large receipt. The concert was given under the most 
distinguished patronage, and most of the lady patronesses, we under- 
stand, were present. Indeed, a more brilliant array of rank and fashion 
has seldom congregated together in Exeter Hall. The success in the 
main must be attributed to the committee, who, with their zealous and 
indefatigable chairman and treasurer, Samucl Gurney, Esq., left no 
stone unturned in this, as in other instances, to advance the interests of 
the association. With such an acting body and such a chairman, 
patronised and supported in the highest quarters, there can be no doubt 
of the result of the new movement. Viewed morally and physically, 
the establishment of drinking fountains is of inestimable value, and 
everybody is concerned in their support. 

The concert was in every way excellent. Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
performed by a band and chorus numbering more than 500, and 
conducted by Mr. Benedict, with Mlle. Titiens, Mlle. Vestvali, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley as solo vocalists, was the principal 
feature in the programme, It was finely executed, and received with 
rapturous applause. The singing of Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley could not be surpassed. Mlle. Vestvali_ made her first 
appearance in the sacred concert-room in London. She is but little 
known in England, but has achieved no inconsiderable reputation on 
the Continent. Mlle. Vestvali’s voice is an unusually deep and powerful 
contralto, somewhat coarse in quality, but occasionally very telling in 
forcible passages. She sings with a great deal of expression, which 
sometimes verges on the extravagant, as was exhibited in the beautiful 
air “Fac ut portem,” but which, nevertheless, met with a favourable 
reception, Perhaps finer singing of the airs “ Cujus animam” (Mr. 
Reeves), “ Pro peccatis ” (Mr. Santley), and the “ Inflammatus” chorus 
(Mile. 'Titiens ‘and choir), as far as the female voice was concerned, has 
not been heard. Except that a slight unsteadiness was perceptible in 
tle unaccompanied solo and chorus —no fault certainly of the solo 
singer, Mr. Santley — the choir was entitled to high praise. The band 
could hardly be improved. 

From the miscellaneous selection we may take the cavatina “ Come 
per me sereno,” from Sonnambula, sung perfectly and beautifully by 
Mile. Lancia; the selection from the Lily of Killarney, given by Mlle. 
Lancia, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. Santley; a new ballad by Mr. Howard 
Glover, “ They offer. rank to me,” composed expressly for Mlle. Titiens, 
and sung by her; the same composer's ballad, “ He may smile on many,” 
by Mr. Sims Reeves, both applauded to the echo, and the singers re- 
called, as worthy of especial notice. ‘There was also in the miscellaneous 
part a performance on two pianofortes of Ascher's duo on William Tell, 
executed by the composer and Mr. Benedict; and a solo onthe same in- 
strument by Herr Ascher. The band played the overturesto Der Freischutz 
and the Lily of Killarney and the grand march from the Prophete. 

A few more of these entertainments, so organised, so carried out, so 
supported, and with the like object in view, would be desirable. Mr. 
Gurney and his committee have sct a good example; but all committees 

have not such valuable ground to work upon as the Metropolitan Free- 
Drinking Fountain Association. 
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‘ ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tae third concert given by the students in the Hanover Square Rooms 
Was in many respects interesting. Professor Sterndale Bennett’s very 





popular “cantata,” The May Queen, performed entire, oceupied nearly 
the whole of the first part, and was in most instances well done. Miss 
Robertine Henderson—the young soprano, whose performances at other 
public concerts have recently calied most attention to the Academy, as 
an institution where solid instruction in the vocal art may be obtained 
—sang the part of the May Queen; Miss E. B. Hall, a very promising 
“mezzo-soprano,” that of the Queen of England ; the supposititious 
Robin Hood and the “Lover” being respectively assigned to Mr. 
Rudkin and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. After the cantata Mr. Walstein 
played the first movement of a pianoforte concerto from his own pen — 
well written, well scored for the orchestra, and, in spite of its want of 
originality, showing that he progresses even more steadily as a com- 
poser than as a performer. ‘The sccond part of the concert comprised 
three instrumental displays, all more or less commendable — Men- 
delssohn’s Andaate and Rondo in B minor, by Miss Augusta Ball ; a 
fantasia for violoncello (Franchomme), by Mr. H. Harper—son of Mr. 
Charles Harper, the eminent horn-player ; and the Adagio and Rondo 
from Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, by Miss A. Zimmermann, 
whose improvement is as remarkable as it is solid, and who at the 
present moment is decidedly one of the pupils from whom great things 
may be with most reason expected. There was also much to gratify in 
the vocal exhibitions, although we cannot but think they were too 
exclusively devoted to Italian music. Mr. Henry Smart's graceful duet, 
“ Not in our grief”—very nicely given by Misses M‘Donald and Upton 
—was pleasant to hear amid so much exotic music, which, however 
excellent in its way, should not, in an English Academy, be allowed to 
interfere with the legitimate influence of the sterling English models 
which happily exist. In the prayer from Za Sonnambula (“ Ah non 
credea”) Miss Armytage won “golden opinions ;” and these were 
fully borne out by her subsequent performance in the “soprano” solos 
of Mendelssohn's Lorelei, which, generally speaking, was somewhat 
beyond the resources at disposal of the conductor, Mr. Lucas. Miss 
Tayler, too, afforded real satisfaction in an air from Donizetti’s Tusso. 
The other pieces were “ Parto,” from Mozart’s Tito, well sung by Miss 
Robertine Henderson (clarinet, Mr. A. Williams); “O mio Feruando ” 
(La Favorita), by Miss E. Hall ; and “Convien partir” (Za Figlia del 
Reyyimento), by Miss Hulbert. After all, it must be admitted that the 
music of Handel and Mozart is likely to be a more useful exercise for 
the students, a safer guide to their early studies, and a surer road to 
proficiency than that of any of the modern Italian masters—Rossini 
himself only partially excepted. 

At the end of the concert “ prize medals” were distributed by the 
Duke of Leinster, who, “with his own hands,” hung them round the 








necks of their intended recipients. Why this ecremony should have 
been performed in public, and why especially by his Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, was not explained ; ner was any information vouchsafed with 
respect to the individral achievements on account of which the 
medals had been awarded. Miss Armytage was one of the four thus 
honoured; but who were the others we were unable to learn. A peti- 
tion, very numerously signed—by foreign as well as native musicians— 
has been laid, we understand, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
soliciting, on the grounds stated at length and in detail, a Government 
grant in favour of the Royal Acalemy of Music. Without discussing 
the nature of the assistance asked for, or the reasons adduced in support 
of the demand, we have no hesitation in saying that, considering the 
wide-spread influence now exercised by music among all classes of 
the community, it has claims on the attention of our legislators which 
cannot be fairly ignored. Nevertheless, and in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
gracious reception of the two gentlemen appointed to represent the 
institution and enforce the argument of the petition, we are of opinion 
that it would be a better course if some independent member cf Parlia- 
ment could be persuaded to bring the subject before the House. Several 
gentlemen might be pointed out who, we are disposed to think, would 
not be unwilling to undertake the task, Government has quite enough 
on its hands; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is probably just 
now in a more than usually cconomical mood with regard to all matters 
except those of immediate political importance. 

P.S.—With regard to the Prize-Medals, the subjoined letter, addressed 
to The Times, appeared in Tuesday's impression :— ‘ 
Sir,—Observing in your notice in this day’s impression of the prize 
concert of the Royal Academy of Music that, except that of Miss 
Armytage, you“could not learn the names of the students to whom the 
Duke of Leinster declared the prize medals to have been awarded, I 
beg to inform you that these were Miss Emily Pitt, bronze medal ; 
Henry Robert Eyeres, silver medal; aud Jolin Hey wood, bronze medal; 
and that these prizes were all for general progress during the past year. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Royal Academy of Music, July 14th. J. Gruson, Secretary. 
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THE MENTAL HISTORY OF POETRY. 


By JoserH GoppaArRD. 


‘© To search through all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 
Tennyson. 


Continued from page 430. 

Tur latter process is the history of the production of all that carnest 
and passionate Poetic effluence, springing from another source altogether 
to that which has been defined as the main and fundamental one both 
of Poetry and Art generally. It is the history of that solemn and 
pathetic modulation in the Poetical strain of the world, which has for its 
inspiration—Disappointment —Regret—Vacancy—Despair. Wherever 
any of these conditions exist there is a sinking—a diminution of tone— 
in the physical nature, There is consequently a proportionate increase 
in the vigour of mental life. Not that upon any physiological principle 
weakness of body necessitates power of mind; but there is always, ac- 
cording to the constitution of man, a determination on the part of the 
objective, sensational and physical faculties to evolve all the life and the 
vital energy in his nature in a greater ratio than the faculties of the 
mind. Whatever then in ordinary cases /owers the physical condition, 
brings the relative energy of mind and body into more even proportion; 
and thus, as it relieves the mind from the partial congestion of inordi- 
nate animal health, appears to endow it with increased power, pliability, 
and perspicuity. Even up to this point, in the existence of the above- 
mentioned conditions, there is a step in the direction of mental demon- 
stration, and thus though very vaguely—of Poetry. But the following 
remarkable moral instinct, operating in man under the dispensation of 
any form of woe, brings sorrow and song into complete proximity ; 
for there isa general and intuitive tendency in the breast of man, 
under the smart of misfortune, especially when of a moral nature, t> 
seek out some general principle under which his particular grief is a 
form of application. It will always be found that disappointed minds 
have a disposition to generalise. This results from the endeavour of the 
nature to merge its misfortunes with the grand and general action of 
some high and unswerving law. This accomplished, the heart bows 
before an influence alike inevitable and imposing; the imagination is 
kindled; the moral existence expands and the spirit rises. This is 
the process through which the nature of man morally surmounts its 
afflictions. 

It is a moral process of reconciliation. By its instrumentality the 
baffled hope, the shattered sympathy, from the position of being one of 
the unnoticeable fragments of ruin, strewing the moral highway of life, 
becomes suddenly the testimony, the witness of some sublime law in the 
dispensation of the world, This is the history of a vast amount of the 
profound and solemn philosophy which has exuded from the mind of 
man. Often has the loss of a small portion of emotional life led to the 
inheritance of a glorious mental existence ; in the same way that, as 
historians describe, the loss of some freedom in their native land con- 
ducted the Pilgrim Fathers to the enjoyment of a replete liberty in a 
new and greater world. 

In many cases of emotional sorrow leading to mental energy—of 
emotional death conducing to mental life—of the affliction of the heart 
resulting in the developement and expansion (which is the joy) of the 
mind, where the intellect is not sufficiently profound to connect a petty 
grief with some grand principle in the moral system of life, then this 
same vague seeking for consolation to the heart, through the calm power 
of the mind, induces the latter to discover, if not the first cause of its 
sorrow in the grand field of morality, at least some likeness of it in the 
beauty and sublimity of Nature. Hence many a striking simile. Hence 
much earnest Poetry, all proceeding from a very unpoetical souree— 
disappointment—and springing into existence quite independently of 
the general and fundamental conditions of Poetry and Art. 

The above are the inner conditions attending that pensive and 
mournful issue of Poetry termed “the hopeless school.” ‘The above is 
the mental process which unfolds the Poetry of all those writers who 

* Are nurtured into Poetry by wrong ;” 
who 
‘* Learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 


But where the circumstances favourable for the production of this 


order of poetic plaint happen to coexist beside those general and legiti- | 


mate poetic conditions which have been previously detined in this 
enquiry, then the lyric offspring is extremely grand, striking, and pro- 
found, ‘Tis is exemplified in many passages in the work, of Byron and 
the American Poe. It has been much the custom of late years to 
blink the profound truths evolved by orders of mind, by branding 
them with the epithet “morbid,” and, accordingly, avoiding them. 
Such truths may be called, and may be, * morbid ;” but truths they still 
remain, and cannot be controverted. The fact is, there are many truths 


that never reveal themselves except to minds cut off from all the 
soft and instinctive sympathies of life—spurred into preternatural 
activity — bared into incarnate liberty, and left altogether to breathe 
isolated and divested life — to fulfill existence —in the mystic heivhts 
and depths and awful darknesses of nature. This is, doubtless a 
morbid condition ; but it is one which has the property of often arrivin 
at the perception of deep, vital, and naked truth, The mind, in this 
state, is enwrapped in that preternatural sensitiveness which enables it to 
perceive things hidden to the minds of others, even as the eye or ear 
in certain abnormal conditions, has a scope of action far finer, more 
extended, and more penetrating than these organs possess in their 
natural and ordinary state. These considerations may help to explain 
the frequently remarked peculiarity of there being almost always some 
“morbid” tendency in great minds, 
(To be continued.) 


Petters to the Evitor. 


—-+— 


THE PRIZE QUARTETS. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out a capital joke in your number 
of June 28th. The umpires in the late Quartet trial are there made 
to say, “ We award your first prize to Quartet No. 19, because”. , 

. : : . , . . : ° : . - “itis not 
the richest, nor the most original in ideas.” To be sure, the above 
blank is filled by the following instructive information:—“ Of all you 
have submitted to us, this best fulfils the specialities of Quartet writing 
and best carries out the priaciples of musical design, though ”-— . 

I think, after a considerable amount of consideration, 1 may venture 
to say that I feel sure this was not for a moment intended as a jocular 
perpetration, funny as it is, that the prize was withheld {rom the author 
of the richest and most original Quartet. My humble idea of a com- 
poser who writes the richest and most original music is that he must be 
out-and-out superior to the first prize-holder, notwithstanding tue 
specialities and principles of musical design as above quoted. ” Rich 
and original! A wondertul compliment, I call it, when given by such 
men as the umpires! Infinitely greater than the praise bestowed on 
the first prize !— neutralising, in fact, the honour of being elected 
champion! Can you form me, Mr. Editor, how many of the umpires 
were raised in the Emerald Isle? 

_ As I was present at the performance of the two prize Quartets, and 
listened very attentively, and with great pleasure to them, I am iu a 
position to say that they are both charming compositions, and, tor my 
own part, I teit my Quartet was fairly beaten; but the umpires say there 
was a richer and more oriyinal Quartet than the prize oues, and tus did 
not get a prize, A very tunny joke indeed ! 

Rep. A, Mus. 








(4810 MINASI’S NEW DANCE MUSIC, — 
“* The Spirit of the Night,’ Redowa, hands i ated. 4g 
** Valse de Grace,” dedicateu to W. H. pom pagal lage sas 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ow 3 0 





DRIAN’S NE W SONG S.— 
“* When twilight wakes the star,’’ 2s. 6d. 
* Self deception " (Se bst betrug), zs. 
London: Duncan Davison & C..., 244 Regent Street, W. 





IGNOR GARDONI’S Popular Songs, 
Be: Alice” (Qual iuclita Stella in cielo seren), by Ascuer. 3s. 
“SITU SAVAI»S” (dedicated to Tom Hubler, Ksq:), by BALFE, 38. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





\ /| ARIE D'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 
(Characteristically IMiustrated). 
3 What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin’s Last), with cornet accompaniment or 
‘The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to ail spirit-rappers’ mediums ov 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Kegent Street, W. 


490 
3.0 








EW SONGS BY J. P KNIGHT.—Composer of 
‘She wore a wreath of roses” and * Say, what shall my song be to net 
8. a. 

“ Sleep and the past,” Canzonet. Sung by Mile. Ipa Gittiess on we 3 0 
é Let ine be bright.” Ballad, Poetry by Hargier Power... eo oo 3 0 
‘ The voice of Dieams.” Song, Poetry by the Rev. Hamitton Dicker ae 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s.' 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 





«¢The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing.’ 
“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value, 

& Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is now 
used as a vade-mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors 
both in the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, because it is only 
to instructors that works of this class can be of material use. Singing is not an art 
which can be learned by solitary study with the help of books, and those who are self- 
taught (as it is called) are always badly taught. But a good treatise, in which the 
principles and rules of the art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, 
is of infinite value, first to instructors, in assisting them to adopt a rational and efficient 
method of teaching, and next to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding them of, 
and enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In both these ways Signor 
Ferrari’s work has been found pre-eminently useful. 

“ The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. A bad voice cannot be 
made a good one ; but the most mediocre voice may be made a source of pleasure both 
to its possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations on the formation of 
the voice abound in our treatises on singing. But it unfortunately happens that these 
dissertations are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten the reader. We could 
refer to well-known works by professors of singing of great and fashionable name, in 
which the rules for the formation of the voice are propounded with such a parade of 
science, and with descriptions of the vocal organs so minute and so full of Greek 
anatomical terms. that no unlearned reader can possibly understand them. Signor 
Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to the medical profession before, followine the 
bent of his inclination, he betook himself to the study of music. But this circumstance, 
while it made him acquainted with the physical construction of the human organs of 
sound, has not led him into the common error of displaying superfluous learning. We 
have not a word about the ‘glottis’ or the ‘trachea,’ but we have a broad principle 
distinctly enunciated, and intelligible to everybody. 

Signor Ferrari’s principle isof the simplest kind. ‘ Everyone,’ he says, ‘who can 
speak may sing. The only difference between speaking and singing is, that in speaking 
we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, whereas in singing we have 
to sustain the sound with the same form of articulation with which we struck it 
impulsively.’ It is on this principle that Signor Ferrari’s practical rules for the 
formation aud cultivation of the voice are based, To give the pupil a sufficient control 
ofthe breath for the utterance of prolonged sounds —to soften the harshness and 
increase the strength and equality of the natural tunes of the voice, without ever 
forcing it these are the objects of the scales and exercises on sustained sounds, which 
mus. be practised under the careful superintendence of the teacher, whose assistance 
Signor Ferrari always holds to be inuispensable, 

“ Signor Ferrari makes an observation which, as far as we are aware, is new. It is 
evidently well founded, and of great importance. Owing to the want of attention to 
the tone in wh ch children speak, they acquire bad habits, and contract a habitual tone 
which is mistaken for their natural voice. It is a result of this neglect, he says, that 
‘the young ladies of the present day speak ina subdued, muffled tone, or what may 
be called a demi-falsetto, in consequence of which very few natural voices are heard.’ 
Henea young lady, when she begins to sing, frequently continues to use this habitual 
tone. * The result is,’ says Signor Ferrari, ‘that not only does she never sing well, 
but soon begins to sing out of tune, and finally loses her voice, and in too many 
instances injures her chest. ‘ Indeed,’ he adds, ‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
hundreds of young ladies bring upon themselves serious chest affections from abad 
habit of speaking and singing.’ Signor Ferrari afterwards shows Low this great evil 
may be cured by making the pupil read or recite passages in a deep tone, as though 
engaged in earnest conversation; and he adds, ‘I cannot advise too strongly the 
greatest attention to the free and natural developement of ‘he lower tones of the voice, 
It isto the stability of the voice what a deep foundation is to the building of a house.’ 

“ Signor Ferrari deprevates, as fatal errors, the custom of practising songs or sol- 
feggio with florid passages before the voice is sufficiently cultivated. He is of opinion 
that young ladies ought to begin the study of singing at thirteen or fourteen, and not, 
as is generally done, at seventeen or eighteen, by which time they ought to be good 
singers. In regard to the important que:tion how long the pupil ought to practice, he 
observes that this will depend on the acquisition of a proper method. The more a 
pupil practises with an improper intonation the worse ; but once able to sing with a 
natural tone, he may practice two, three, or more hours a day without danger. All 
Sigvor Ferrari’s precepts are of the same sound and rational character. 

“ The exercises, embracing the scales, and all the various passages which belong to 
modern melody, are sufficiently copious and admirably adapted to their purpose. In 
the original publication these exercises were confined to the soprano, or the corre- 
sponding male voice, the tenor, But in this new an:l revised edition a number of 
exercises are added for contralto or barytone voices —a very great addition to the 
Value of the work.” — Illustrated News, April 5. 


Loxpox : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 Regent Street, W. 











THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER, 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. Sung by Mile, Jenny Bacr and 


Miss Emma Heywoop eo tee ae a ae ee ee 
“The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. Sung by Mile. 
Jenny Baur eco = eee 48. Gb. 


“ The Love you've slighted.”’ Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jenny Bavr ... oe 
‘**Stratagem is Woman’s Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop 2s. 6d. 
** Love is a gentle Vhing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss EMMA Heywoop ws 2s. 6d. 
“A Young and Artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicuarpr ... 2s. 6d. 
“ There’s Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr KeicuarpT ... 2s. 6d. 
“ The Monks were Jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Foames ee ee oS. Odd. 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes ee 33. Od. 





FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on Once too Often ss. ase nee aes awe 484 Od, 


Emile Berger’s Fantasia, on “* Once too Often” ... eos eco eee oe 
* Fontainbieau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours.) 4s, 0d* 
ditto 


** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto  .. ase owe dit cco oe ~ 4s. Od" 


“Mr. Glover’s operetta is a decided, and, what is better, a legitimate, ‘hit.’ The 
songs betore us have already attained a well-merited popularity. ‘ ‘Ine monks were 
jolly boys” 1s as racy as the best of the old English ditties, harmonised with equal 
quaintness and skill, and thoroughly well suited to the voice of Herr Formes. ‘ The 


love you’ve slighted still is true’ (for Mile. Jenny Baur) has a melody of charming 
freshness. Not less a model ballad in its way is * A young and artless maiden” (for 
Ilerr Reichardt), which sets out with an elegantly melodious phrase. Perhaps more to 
our liking, however, than any of the foregoing, excellent and genuine as they are, is 
* Love is a gentle thing’ (for Miss Emma Haywood), which enters the more refined 
regions of the ballad-school, and attains an expression as true as it is graceful. The 
openiig holds out a promise which the sequel entirely fulfils.” — Musical IVorld. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 


rXHE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS, by this eminent 


Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.;— 


VOCAL. 





8. d. 
Here on the mountain,” with Clarionet obdligato .. eee coe ao £86 
Violin or Violoucello in lieu of Clarionet, each 06 
“ Near to thee,” with Violoncello odddigato ... os oe ose eco 40 
“ ‘The Fischermaiden” —... oe oe eve eee one one 1 0 
The Lord’s Prayer for Four Voices, with Organ ad Jib. eco ooo wa 86 
Separate Vocal parts, each ese ove oe we 0 6 
“ This house to love is holy.” Serenade for Eight Voices ... one - 40 
Separate Vocal parts, each ... ove - O6 
“ Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 4 0 
PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March (Quatrigme Marche aux flambeaux). Composed for the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frede:ick William 
of Prussia ove ove ove ove ove ove ove ow 5 0 
Ditto, as a duet ove ove o . ove ove we 100 


Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





THYARANTELLA, by Water Macrarren, played by the 
Composer with distinguished success, is published, price 4s., by Duscan Davi- 
son & Co., 244 Kegent Street, 


EW SONG BY EDWARD LAND, 
“ MINE, LOVE? YES OR NO.” Price 3s. Sung by Mr. WattER BoLTon 
with great success. Is published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.. 








SCHER’S New Solo, “ALICE,” Played by the 
Composer with such distinguished Success, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





RADLE SONG, by Reicuarpt.—“ Good Night” 
(Cradle Song), sung by Herr Retcaanrpr, and aes rapturously encored, is 


published, price 3s., by Duncan Davi-on & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





« QI TU SAVAIS.” Romance by Batre. This new 


Romance, sung at all the fashionable réunions of the season by Sig. Garpont, 
is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
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ES ECHOS DES FORETS (Forest Echos).—Polka, 

Composed by A. Riepet, Bandmaster of the Gendarmerie of the Imperial Guard, 
played by the Band of the Gendarmerie at the Horticultural Gardens, and always 
encored. Now ready for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 





THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 


J. P. WOOLER, ESQ, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


Ww. M. LUTZ. 


ACT I. 
Overture. 
Duet. “ Sir! my sister’s reputation.” Tenor and Barytone .. 
Song. “ Merry little Maud.” Tenor oe one ese ove 
Duet. “ See your lover at your feet.” Sopranos... ove 
Duet. ‘Is that what all lovers say?’? Soprano and Tenor 
Trio. ‘* Whoe’er would trust.” Sopranos and Barytone 
Song. “’Tis gone! the Hope that once did beam.” Soprano 
Song. ‘* Hurrah! for the Chase.”’ Barytone ove °” 
Finale, “* Farewell, for ever.” 


cCaoamacocac® 


Serre err > 


ACT II. 

. Serenade. ‘ As I lay under the Linden Tree.” 
. Ballad. “ Love's brightest dream.’’ Soprano... — ass 
. Quartet. ‘Ah! I fear he sees resemblance.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytones 
. Song. ** The Belle of Ballingarry.”” Soprano ow. eos ose ooo oes 

Duet. “ Which is mine, the hand or Mower?” Soprano and Tenor =. 
. Song. * How oft unkindly thus we chide.” Barytone os ss ove ae 
. Trio. “ Hold! you wish to fight, I see.” Soprano, Tenor, and Barytone ... 

Ballad. ‘Sweet Maiden, mine!” Tenor ... se eis ove ooo eco 

Finale. ‘ Mine, at last.” 


Tenor oo 


~— 
a) 


= 
$3 8 


ied 
an 
AaAaAacanacanan 


Pianofasrie and other Arrangements in the Press. 


THALBERGS NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
N ELODIES OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 
No. 1. Die Taiischung. 
2. Der Neugierige. 
3. Die Post. 
Complete, Price 4s. 


* Home, sweet Home!’’ Fantasia ee ove ose ove oe ove ow 8 0 
** Last rose of Summer.” do. ave oe eee ove ove 40 
As performed by M. TuaLeers, at his Concerts, with great success. 


HALBERG’S SONG.—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words, 
Price 2s. 


Now Ready, 
EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
N ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Masic, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart, 
Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English Composers. Illustrated by 
the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One Guinea, 

Exhibited, Class 16, No, 2,425, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo-Lithography. 





METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


4ND 


PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS ar No. 16. 





THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 


CHAPPELL'S, 50 NEW BOND STREET, 


ALEXANDRE & SON 


Have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, 
which effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the 
Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, 
purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. 
They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or 
crescendo on any one note or more ; the bass can be perfectly subdued, 
without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in 
other Harmoniums. To cach of the New Models an additional blower 
is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second 
person, and still under the new Patent the performer can play with 
perfect expression. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper 
keyboard has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on 
which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced ; and the 
lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of 
these Instruments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any 
Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. ‘The con- 
struction is of a simple character, and not likely to be affected by damp, 
rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is 
attached to each Instrument. 

vo. Guineas. 
1, Eight Stops (three and a-half rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case 45 
2. Twenty-two Stops (six rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case ... 70 
3. Twenty-two Stops (cight rows of vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2! 
Octaves of Pedals ‘as exe eet eos ase ane, 85 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 
No. Guineas, 
1. Three Stops, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rose- 
wood Case tee eee ove one oo 
2. Eight Stops, ditto ditto 
3. Sixteen Stops, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. 
(the best Harmonium that can be made)... “a one 


Messrs. CHAprecy have an Enormous Stock of the 


FIVE-GUINEA AND SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


COMPASS, FOUR OCTAVES ; 


ALSO THE 
NEW FIVE-OCTAVE HARMONIUM AT SEVEN 
GUINEAS : 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the 
CuurcH, Scuoot, Hatt, or Concert Room : 
No. Guineas. 
7. One Stop (with percussion action), 
Oak Case, !6 guineas; Rosewood 1 
- Three Stops (ditto), Rosewood ... 20 
. Eight Stops (ditto), Oak or Rose- 


No. 

1. One Stop, Oak Case... see 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case... ove 
- Three Stops, Oak, 15 guineas; 

Rosewood ° 
WoO see oe one oe oe 
Twelve Stops (ditto), Oak... a 
Ditto (ditto) Rosewood... 
ent Model (ditto), Oak or Kose- 


t 
WOO ooo ve one oe oe 


Oak, 22 guineas, Rosewood ove 10. 

. Eight Stops (ditto), Oak, 25 guineas; IL. 

oe ove ove ooo 96) 12 Pat 

6. Twelve Stops (four rows of vibra- v 
tors), Oakor Rosewood Case ,,, 35 


3 
4. Five Stops (two rows of vibrators), 
5 


Rosewo 





Testimonials from Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
&e., together with full descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured 
on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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